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The College Music Society is incorporated to gather, consider, 
and disseminate ideas on the philosophy and practice of music 
as part of liberal education in colleges and universities. 







. . . the joy of music—Indonesian: Wajan Gandera (front) 
and Tjokorda Mas, invited to teach at the Institute for a few 
years . . . (See Campus Focus) 




Editorial 


If some of our colleagues did wince, as we predicted, 
when they received our first volume last year, the shock was evi¬ 
dently brief and not severe. The volume was applauded abun¬ 
dantly from coast to coast by our members, schools, libraries, 
and various music journals and magazines. The subscription list 
has increased considerably, much to the relief of our Business 
Manager, as has the membership of the College Music Society, 
much to the gratification of all. We are stimulated and pleased 
by the enthusiastic reception our creation has elicited. Needless 
to say, our principal efforts must now be directed toward main¬ 
taining and improving upon the high quality of the initial offer¬ 
ing. This we have tried to do in the pages which follow by mix¬ 
ing the philosophical article with the provocative symposium, the 
campus focus with the informative (and interesting!) proceed¬ 
ings of the Society. A new department of book reviews has been 
added in which our reviewers have been given full freedom of 
critical judgment and expression. A department of letters to the 
editor is being initiated wherein is to be found food for stimu¬ 
lating controversy. (We have chosen not to publish any of the 
many highly complimentary and congratulatory letters, though 
—^lest we seem ungrateful—^let it be said that they have given 
more support than their authors can know.) 

It is clear to many of us that the future of both the College 
Music Society and SYMPOSIUM is quite heavily dependent 
upon the finding of well-defined mutual goals. President Austin 
hints at the Big Question for the future, the very near future, to 
decide when, in his Presidential Report, he chides the Editor for 
voicing concern over the wisdom of revealing the Society's “in¬ 
trospective” gropings to an informed and sophisticated reader- 
ship via SYMPOSIUM. The Big Question, it seems to us, is what 
is the reason for the existence of the College Music Society amidst 
the other professional musical associations? And in view of the 
urgency to establish a guiding philosophy, how can we afford the 
time and energy to dwell upon the superficialities and peripheral 
considerations of the really important problems when the world 
is seeking answers? Introspection as observation and analysis of 
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oneself is indeed healthy now and always for growing organiza¬ 
tions and is imperative to find the answer to the Big Question. 
But the Editor’s point is not really the act or semantics of intro¬ 
spection. His point is, essentially, that the College Music Society 
and SYMPOSIUM should not, no dare not, plow over fields 
which have been plowed time and again and whose fruits are no 
longer either delectable or particularly nutritious. At best we 
will appear naive if in our innocence we ignore the corpus of 
common knowledge in having annual meetings to discuss topics 
and problems which are au courant in Musical America or The 
Music Magazine/Musical Courier (which we should read) or 
which have already become hoary. Nor should we engage our¬ 
selves in attacking problems which others as groups and indi¬ 
viduals are already working on, possibly more competently than 
we, unless we are thoroughly cognizant of the problems and their 
previous solutions or lack of solutions. It is surely not enough for 
us, the youngest music society, to enter the national scene at this 
late moment and expect to have much significance by discovering 
what the NASM, MTNA, or MENC has already discovered, con¬ 
sidered, and perhaps discarded years ago. But attack we must if 
we are well prepared and especially in areas wherein our greatest 
collective competence lies. 

Ours is an appeal, basically, much as Dr. Spivacke’s in this 
issue, to admit that there is a greater good the College Music So¬ 
ciety can do in concert with others in pursuing higher ideals in 
college music teaching. We should not duplicate or run parallel 
with other associations, but should rise above provincialism to 
take our place with our own best assets, which are considerable, 
among the foremost American musical associations. We can only 
do so by forthright direction and understanding of ourselves (in¬ 
trospection if you wish) and of those groups with whom we are 
working independently but as brothers in arms. The time for 
delineating our reason for existence is very much upon us. The 
College Music Society will have a place in the sun if it marks out 
its philosophy in quick time and marches straight forward; in¬ 
trospective gropings, if suffered too long, may strangle the vigor 
needed for growth. The future of CMS and SYMPOSIUM is 
completely in the hands of you the members, readers, and au¬ 
thors. 


D. M. M. 



The CMS Amidst National 
Societies 


By Harold Spivacke 

T he proliferation of music societies in this country is re¬ 
markable if not actually startling. It is doubtful if any other 
area in the field of the humanities is so thoroughly organized. 
The National Music Council now has over fifty member organi¬ 
zations in the field of music and there are innumerable others 
which are not actually national in scope. An explanation for this 
tendency to organize into specialized groups is not easy to find. 
A mere statement that people with common interests and com¬ 
mon problems have a tendency to band together is much too 
simple. These same interests and problems exist in other parts 
of the world, but I know of no other country where the many 
different aspects of musical life and activities are represented by 
as many individual and independent musical societies as in the 
United States. It must be due to something in the nature of the 
American, and I prefer to leave to the anthropologists and the 
sociologists the search for an explanation of this phenomenon. 
Whatever the explanation, we are faced with all these organiza¬ 
tions whenever we embark on any discussion of American musi¬ 
cal life. 

In my opinion, this American proclivity to organize into 
specialized associations reflects a deep sense of social responsi¬ 
bility as well as a desire to improve the quality of the activities 
of an association’s membership. It reflects an awareness of the 
social and artistic effects of the work of the individuals in a 
group. On the whole, I think we can say that the American mu¬ 
sical organizations have been successful in their efforts to im¬ 
prove their branches of the profession or their specialized activi¬ 
ties. 
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But there is a grave danger in this proliferation of organiza¬ 
tions. The danger lies in the tendency of the organizations to 
regard their own problems as the only important ones in our 
country and also a tendency to neglect any consideration of the 
many other aspects of American musical life. This results in a 
kind of narrow parochialism which has a disruptive tendency. 
The same urge which leads the individuals to form themselves 
into an organized group should lead them to an awareness of 
the problems of other groups and a desire to work with these 
other groups. Unfortunately, this is not always the case. 

It might seem that membership in the National Music 
Council would be sufficient to fulfill this obligation for a 
broader group action than the individual organization can un¬ 
dertake. This is only true in part. The National Music Council 
is a loose confederation of associations brought together to dis¬ 
cuss broad problems which transcend the area of interests of 
any single organization or frequently any group of organizations. 
In this it has been quite successful. But this still leaves a broad 
area neither covered by the Council nor by its constituent mem¬ 
bers, and responsible organizations will seek out this field for in¬ 
vestigation. In addressing the College Music Society, I realize 
that I am speaking to the converted. In fact, this is one of the 
reasons that I accepted this assignment to speak on such a deli¬ 
cate subject. I have already been impressed by the way this 
Society has demonstrated its broad interests. 

The relationship of this Society to other societies repre¬ 
sents only the practical aspect of the consideration of how your 
activities affect other groups and how in turn you are affected by 
the work of other groups. This relationship with other organi¬ 
zations involves a certain amount of politics which may even 
lead to the formation of joint committees. There may be oc¬ 
casions, however, when unilateral action may seem more desir¬ 
able. There may also be occasions when the other organizations 
may resent any discussion of its field of endeavor and may even 
regard it as an unwarranted invasion of its private domain. Nei¬ 
ther of these eventualities should deter this or any other organi¬ 
zation from consideration of any subject. Public action or public 
pronouncement is something else again and may well lead to 
embarrassment if there has been no consultation with the 
other group. 
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In this paper, I shall attempt to describe briefly some areas 
which seem to me to deserve the attention of the College Music 
Society, and which may eventually lead to contacts between this 
Society and other societies. Since I have never been a member 
of any faculty, I shall not dwell on the technical aspects of col¬ 
lege education which may involve interrelationships with other 
organizations. I am not competent to speak on problems of cur¬ 
riculum or problems of accreditation and shall leave these to 
my professorial friends. Nor shall I discuss relationships with 
private foundations or even with government agencies. I shall 
speak only in generalities and begin by discussing music educa¬ 
tion in its broadest sense. 

I attended your joint meeting with the American Musi- 
cological Society in Chicago and was pleased to note that the 
subject discussed at the dinner was music education at the ele¬ 
mentary and secondary levels. Perhaps those responsible for the 
arrangements provided this as a sort of antidote to the musi- 
cological atmosphere. To me this seemed an interesting and 
laudable example of looking to the future as well as to the past. 
In meeting with the musicologists, the college teachers were 
looking forward to the graduate level since musicology is usu¬ 
ally taught as a graduate subject. In discussing music education, 
the college teachers were looking backward to the preparation of 
the students for college. I wish, though, that this sort of discus¬ 
sion would become more of a two-way street. The American 
Musicological Society might spend more time discussing the 
preparation for musicology, but perhaps this is already being 
done at faculty meetings. On the other hand, there are no com¬ 
mon meeting places like faculty meetings to bring together the 
college teacher and the high school teacher. I should welcome a 
critical evaluation of teaching at the college level on the part of 
the high school teachers. It seems logical for them to consider 
the training they received to prepare them for high school teach¬ 
ing as well as the instruction that their pupils will receive when 
they go to college. I suppose that this sort of discussion is rare 
because of the fear of an evaluation of higher education on the 
part of those teaching at the lower levels. It may be based on 
the assumption that higher education is synonymous with bet¬ 
ter education, an assumption which might prove to he un¬ 
founded. 
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The field of education has many more ramifications than 
those represented by the terms musicology and music educa¬ 
tion. I might mention the field of music librarianship, for in¬ 
stance. It is surprising to me how many college professors, who 
are avid library users, are themselves quite innocent of the 
many problems facing the music librarian. For instance, adapt¬ 
ing a college library collection to the institution’s curriculum 
and the faculty’s research activities within the budgetary limita¬ 
tions is not always easy. The position and rank of personnel fre¬ 
quently make it difi&cult to fill vacancies. Only in some institu¬ 
tions do the librarians enjoy faculty status. 

There are many other specialized groups whose activities 
are closely related to the field of higher education and whose 
work merits the special attention of the College Music Society. 
A glance at the membership of the National Music Council will 
reveal quite a few of them ranging from the Institute of Jazz 
Studies to The Moravian Music Foundation. I cannot possibly 
dwell on all of them. Instead, I can only indicate these broad 
areas which I believe should receive the attention of this So¬ 
ciety, but the College Music Society hardly needs any urging 
from me to continue along the path on which it has already em¬ 
barked. 

There is, however, one area which, unless I am mistaken, 
has not received sufficient notice on the part of this Society or 
of other organizations in related fields. I refer to the private mu¬ 
sic teacher. I think it safe to say that almost every one of us 
received his first musical training on an individual basis rather 
than in a classroom. This usually occurred in early childhood 
and so we are less apt to remember it as much as we do our later 
training in colleges or universities. Yet this was our basic train¬ 
ing which molded our musicianship. I do not know of any statis¬ 
tical studies on the subject but it may still be true for most of 
the music majors in colleges today. I can remember one class in 
musicology at the University of Berlin when Curt Sachs sud¬ 
denly turned to us and said something like “Let’s not kid our¬ 
selves, we are all a bunch of disappointed concert pianists.’’ 
Furthermore, I think you would be surprised at the number of 
private music teachers today who are college graduates. I am 
well aware of the fact that there is a great deal of individual in¬ 
strumental and vocal instruction being offered by the American 
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colleges. But there are obviously major pedagogical diflEerences 
between instruction given in an institution and in a private 
studio. 

The College Music Society is itself an outgrowth of the 
Music Teachers National Association, an organization which 
includes in its membership many private teachers. I do not 
mean to imply that the creation of this separate organization 
was unnecessary or in any way unjustified. I do hope, however, 
that the college musicians will not turn their backs on the sub¬ 
ject of private instrumental and vocal instruction and that some 
mutually satisfactory means may be found for the two organiza¬ 
tions to work more closely together. 

The field of college music education, however, has many 
ramifications which go beyond questions of curricula and course 
content, important as these are. There are relationships with 
the fields of commerce, labor, law and politics which do affect 
the work of the college. Let us turn to the matter of publica¬ 
tion. As individual authors, you have of course given thought to 
the publication of books, scores and records, but there are prob¬ 
ably questions of trade practices involving the industry as a 
whole which could be reexamined. Conferences with the perti¬ 
nent trade associations might be fruitful and result in the im¬ 
provement of certain conditions which exist today. In fact, I 
know of one industrial association which would welcome the 
expression of opinion from an organization like this one. 

Closely related to the field of publishing is that of copy¬ 
right. At the present time, a new copyright law is being pre¬ 
pared, but most of you probably think that this matter is some- 
thing best left to the lawyers. This is a mistaken viewpoint. I am 
sure that most of you have at one time or another reproduced 
copyright material by photographic means or reproduced on 
tape a phonograph record containing copyrighted music. In do¬ 
ing so you were technically guilty of copyright infringement 
under the present law, and the fact that there was no intention 
of wrongdoing does not relieve you of your responsibility. The 
question of fair use is, therefore, a vital one to every member of 
this organization. The present copyright law does not even men¬ 
tion the term “fair use.” Similarly, the problem of performance 
rights should be of interest to this organization. There are some 
who feel that academic institutions should pay for performance 
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rights under certain circumstances. Here is an area where closer 
relationships between societies would seem to be appropriate, 
and conferences between the College Music Society and the per¬ 
formance rights societies would seem to be in order. There are 
still other questions of copyright which are of vital concern to 
you in your work and I wish that I could impress on each and 
every one of you the importance of this subject. The National 
Music Council has had this subject on the agenda at several 
meetings which I attended. It was sad to observe how unprepared 
most of the representatives of the different organizations were 
for these discussions. It is urgent for this Society to study the 
question and express its collective opinion based on its own 
interests. Your report should be widely disseminated and sent 
not only to the Register of Copyrights, who I know will study it 
with care, but also to associations of publishers, broadcasters, 
record companies, and others who will not be diffident about 
making their own views known. 

I should also like to say a few words about government sub¬ 
sidy of the arts, a subject which is being widely discussed today. 
Although mention is frequently made of subsidy at all levels, 
the discussion is mostly about federal subsidy. I suppose it seems 
easier to rely on the federal government. After all, they print 
the money! Seriously though, this is probably the most impor¬ 
tant problem facing us today and one which, therefore, merits 
our most serious consideration. The discussions which have 
come to my attention so far are all in terms of generalities. If 
groups of intellectuals like this one do not study the problems of 
subsidy in its minutest details, I fear that the effects of the sub¬ 
sidies, when they come, may result in bitter disappointments. 
There are already a few cities and states which subsidize music. 
In fact, we are meeting in a State which has subsidized music 
for many years. I refer of course to the State Symphony Or¬ 
chestra and the subsidized opera activities in North Carolina. If 
and when the federal government enters the field on a large 
scale, the situation will become very complicated indeed. I do 
not think it wise to equate it with the activity of a large and 
generous foundation which will react favorably to all applica¬ 
tions received. Nor should you sit back and rely on the legisla¬ 
tors, since they in turn will have to rely on the experts, which 
throws the problems right back in your laps. This may be a sub- 
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ject which is too broad for the College Music Society to handle 
alone, but it can start and then go into conference with other 
associations even before discussing the matter at the National 
Music Council meetings. When the Congress gave a federal 
charter to the Council it was because Congress wanted to have a 
source of expert opinion in the field of music. Several bills which 
have passed since then give specific instructions for consultation 
of the National Music Council. The effectiveness of the Council, 
however, depends on the enlightened participation of the mem¬ 
ber organizations. 

Before closing, I should like to point out that among the 
many subjects which I have omitted from this discussion is that 
of music in international relations. The reason must be obvious 
—the subject is in excellent hands elsewhere in this issue of 
SYMPOSIUM. I should also like to congratulate the College 
Music Society for its breadth of vision as demonstrated in its 
sessions during the few years of its existence. I am sure that its 
influence on American musical life in the future will be very 
great. J 
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Harvard Glee 
Club in Asia 

By Elliot Forbes 


A COMPLETE report on the nine-week tour of the Harvard 
Glee Club around the world last summer [1961] is of 
course impossible to make here. I can suggest perhaps what role 
music played in a tour which, from its first planning, had more 
in purpose than the making of music or learning about it. The 
idea for the tour came from the Club members themselves and 
the central purpose soon became clear: to develop a communica¬ 
tion between students of East and West through the singing of 
music. The members wanted to avoid as much as possible the 
image of artists who, having delivered their wares, then con¬ 
centrated on sight-seeing at the expense of getting to know the 
people they were visiting. To that end we sent our manager on 
a pre-tour to airange as much as possible student involvement 
in our concerts, in the use of our free time and in our overnight 
stays. We hoped for music to be the avenue to a free exchange of 
ideas on any and all subjects between Harvard students and 
students of the countries we visited. Naturally we succeeded 
much better in some countries than others and the total experi¬ 
ence could be found only from a report by each tour member as 
to what he learned about the diversity of Asia and reports from 
all people abroad who had their image of American students 

amplified or altered in any way. 

The role of music in our travels could be divided into 
1) music that we sang alone; 2) music that we sang with our 
hosts, and 3) music that was performed for us. It was this second 
category—music that we sang with our hosts that was foremost 
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in my manager’s mind as he pre-toured to make arrangements. 
For this joint activity, carried out formally or informally, was an 
effective way of “breaking the ice” between students. 

Travelling West immediately after Commencement we 
were able to reach Japan for a three-week visit before the Japa¬ 
nese student body had left campus. Here the student exchange 
was the most fruitful, due largely to our sponsors, the Asahi 
Newspaper chain, which was helped, as were all our local 
sponsors, by the USIS. There is a great development of college 
glee clubs and choruses taking place in Japan. And in our tour¬ 
ing up and down the islands all but two of our stops were 
directly connected with colleges who put us up and whose glee 
clubs greeted us in song at the station platform. We sang at 
least one joint number with seven of them and sang informally 
with all of them. 

There followed four- to five-day visits in five different 
countries: 1) In Korea we stayed again in student homes and 
joined with the Seoul Symphony Orchestra in an outdoor con¬ 
cert with the following program: Berlioz—Choruses from The 
Damnation of Faust; Mussorgsky—Coronation Scene from 
Boris Godounov; Stravinsky—^Act I (modified) from Oedipus 
Rex and Thompson—Parts 1, 2, and 4 from The Testament of 
Freedom, joined in this last by a Korean chorus. 2) In Taiwan 
our contact was restricted to one formal meeting. 3) In Hong 
Kong two of our programs ended with joint choruses with local 
school groups. 4) In the Philippines, besides two concerts 
which ended with joint numbers and student receptions, in 
Manila, we serenaded the villagers of the outlying town of 
Santa Rosa, an experience that proved most meaningful for the 
men. 5) In Thailand we experienced the contrast of a com¬ 
mand performance for the King with two concerts followed by 
receptions at two Bangkok universities. It was our habit to 
begin the program with the national anthem and begin our 
encores with a folksong, both sung in the language of the 
country visited. The Thai people are very uninhibited and 
when we started their folksong “Loy, Loy Gratohng” too 
slowly, they responded quickly by clapping the time faster and 
faster until they were satisfied that we had the right tempo. We 
didn’t make that mistake a second time. 

The Asian part of our tour ended with a twelve-day visit to 
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India. In the four cities of Calcutta, Madras, Delhi, and Bombay, 
the opportunities to meet with students were limited to one 
rehearsal for an Indo-American Society, one church reception 
and two student receptions. But some of us were lucky to get 
Indian hosts part of the time, invariably a rewarding experi¬ 
ence. 

The tour ended in Greece. The premise had suddenly 
changed; we were not visiting students but participating artists 
in the Athens Festival. But we had the chance to make music 
jointly once again with an orchestra: this time Bach and Handel 
choruses with the Camerata di Cremona, the next to last of the 
forty concerts given. 

But the most exciting use of music as a joint enterprise was 
still in Japan. And the most moving single concert from this 
point of view was our Sayonara concert in Tokyo which we 
gave with four different glee clubs. After presenting the first 
half alone. Harvard joined with each Tokyo club in turn after 
it had sung first from its own repertoire. Then all five clubs, 
400 strong, joined in a memorable rendition of Handel’s “Let 
Their Celestial Concerts All Unite.” 

Our repertoire, which represented four full programs, was 
about half sacred and half secular. It ranged from the music of 
Brumel and Des Pres in the fifteenth century to a piece by our 
assistant conductor, Bruce Archibald, on the G. M. Hopkins’ 
text “God’s Grandeur” which had been composed (for the 
tour) in the spring of 1961. There was great variety in what 
was chosen by the local choruses to sing with us jointly. For the 
occasional collaboration with women’s choruses we drew on the 
music of Bach, Faure and Thompson; our collaboration with 
men’s choruses involved music ranging freely from the six¬ 
teenth century to the present. And all of it was beautifully pre¬ 
pared by our sister organizations. As was to be expected, music 
based on the concept of harmony no longer poses any problem 
of comprehension or appreciation for the Far East countries in 
Asia, such as Japan. But as we travelled into India it was in¬ 
teresting to see the heightened curiosity about such a piece as 
Archibald’s “God’s Grandeur,” which is based not so much on 
harmony as on individual line and timbre. Consistently full 
houses showed that choral concerts such as ours are welcome 
and appreciated throughout Asia. 
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We brought our music, but in return we were given rich 
musical ofiEerings by our host countries. A choral piece written 
by the Japanese composer, Fukunaga, for the Doshisha Glee 
Club appealed to us so much that it is on this year’s repertoire. 
In Korea, we were treated to the music of the ancient court, and 
to an exhibition of folk dance music. A special performance of 
classical opera and instrumental music was staged for our bene¬ 
fit in Taiwan. We were shown many examples of Philippine 
dance and some of our group were encouraged to try some of 
them. The Thai dance like the dance that we were shown in 
Madras, India, was performed by a single dancer to a pre¬ 
ponderantly percussive accompaniment. A classical singer in 
Delhi and a sitar player in Bombay complete the examples of 
hospitality in music that were arranged for us. For these un¬ 
forgettable experiences we owe grateful thanks to many people 
at home and abroad. The point is that this kind of tour can be 
made and should be made. Through a love of singing an in¬ 
crease in the understanding of the world we live in came to 
those sixty of us who were privileged to make this tour. J 



Smith and Amherst 
in Europe 

By IvA Dee Hiatt 


At the outset may I say that I am deeply grateful to my pxo- 
xJl fessors at the University of California in Berkeley, Roger 
Sessions, Ernest Bloch, Randall Thompson, Sir Arthur Bliss, 
and Albert Elkus. Through them, we students came alive to the 
music of our own century. 

Many excellent college-age choruses have represented the 
United States abroad in recent years. To the best of my knowl¬ 
edge, however, the Smith-Amherst Chamber Singers who 
toured Spain, Italy, Switzerland, and France during the sum¬ 
mer of 1961 is the only group whose repertory has been drawn 
largely from the works of living composers. 

The Smith College Chamber Singers in their Fifth Euro¬ 
pean Tour in 1958 competed with twenty-two choirs from both 
sides of the Iron Curtain in Llangollen, Wales. In addition to 
the two competition pieces, Morley’s “This Love Is but a Wan¬ 
ton Fit,” and Schubert’s “Gott ist mein Hirt/’ the group elected 
to perform a contemporary piece for six-part women’s chorus by 
Lionel Nowak, “Wisdom Exalteth Her Children,” and won the 
initial first prize ever awarded at Wales to a chorus in any di¬ 
vision from the United States. 

As the basis of our planning a year prior to the 1961 tour, 
Heywood Alexander (of Amherst) and I made the decision 
to prepare two programs, one of which would be devoted 
exclusively to commissioned works, and to other twentieth- 
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century compositions. We invited two composers on the Smith 
College faculty, Alvin Etler and Edwin London, to write music 
for the 60-voiced chorus. 

Alvin Etler (b. 1913), who won the Elisabeth prize in 1953 
with a symphony, and who is well established both here and in 
Europe, wrote a seven-minute secular piece for a cappella cho¬ 
rus, “Ode to Pothos,” which he conducted in its Amherst pre¬ 
miere in May, and again in New York City where it was taped 
for radio before we flew to Madrid. Edwin London (b. 1929), 
who writes rather advanced music, and is at the outset of what I 
think is a distinguished career, wrote a four-minute a cappella 
setting of the Twenty Third Psalm. Mr, London was able to 
join us for the summer, conducting his own work; this proved 
to be most exciting to the students. 

To these were added the amusing and moderately difficult 
triptych by Louise Talma, Let’s Touch the Sky, on texts of 
e. e. Cummings, three lovely Odes of Horace by Randall Thomp¬ 
son, two Pilgrim Psalms by Ross Lee Finney, and the Mass of 
Igor Stravinsky for which we carried the necessary winds. The 
Etler, London, and Talma were rehearsed from manuscript. As 
the New York Times article, written from Spoleto, said: “They 
are shunning in a sense the safe and the surefire. They sing vir¬ 
tually nothing written between 1650 and 1920.” 

In order to season such an experimental program, Amherst 
College organized an afternoon forum and evening concert in 
which four of the five composers took part as panelists and con¬ 
ductors. Somewhat later we learned the London and worked on 
the remainder of the repertory which included the Tallis Lam¬ 
entations, Lasso’s Prophecies of the Sibyls (selections), and a 
few smaller pieces. Both programs were performed and polished 
in six days of rehearsals and performances in and around New 
York City in June. 

The first concert abroad was given in Madrid, a city known 
for its conservative programming. We decided to sing the con¬ 
temporary program however, and found that the capacity au¬ 
dience of students and workers who flocked to the Institute 
Nacional de Prevision became increasingly interested as the 
evening progressed, and at the end of the concert gave us an ova¬ 
tion in which the greater part of the hall was standing. The 
critics reported. One should not just say that the concert was 
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worthy of high praise; the affair was a great success.” (Madrid, 
YA, July 2, 1961) 

The same program was sung often, or with small changes in 
the four weeks which followed, before sophisticated audiences 
in Rome at the American Academy where Talma, Thompson, 
and Finney had been Fellows, at the Spoleto Festival for Gian 
Carlo Menotti, at the Circle Culturel at Royaumont, and at 
Fontainebleau, to name a few. In all we sang the Stravinsky 
Mass more than twenty times. Although there was some initial 
skepticism among Embassy officials, we found critics and musi¬ 
cians were pleased with our choice of music, and our decision 
to de-emphasize folk material, charming as it may be. In truth 
however, the reaction was not totally favorable: one indignant 
Frenchwoman at the Cathedral in Dijon shook her fist after we 
performed the Stravinsky at 10 o’clock Mass, and said that we 
had “ruined” her Mass. 

We were handsomely entertained by Gian Carlo Menotti, 
who arranged a midnight supper following our concert so that 
the singers could meet the musical world that gathers at the 
Spoleto Festival. Somewhat later, Nadia Boulanger afforded us 
the same pleasure following the concert we sang from the steps 
of the Chateau at Fontainebleau. 

And do college age groups in England and the continent 
perform difficult contemporary music? The answer is that they 
do not attempt to do so. Beautiful and sometimes unforgettable 
singing is done by the King’s College Choir in Cambridge, by 
the Jeunesses Musicales in Paris, by the Hochschule choruses in 
Germany, but the repertory is largely drawn from the Renais¬ 
sance, early Baroque, high Baroque, and Classic periods, and in¬ 
cludes some contemporary music in a relatively easy idiom. The 
new music in advanced style is left to professional, and to state- 
supported radio choruses in Europe. The growing trend to¬ 
wards new music among our young people in the United States 
is unique, I think, and speaks of the health and vigor of our 
culture. 

The results of our half-year’s concentration on new music 
at Smith College are complex and still unfolding, and I might 
mention four. First, we have a core of students in our singing 
groups whose reading proficiency has literally jumped ahead, 
and who can pick up a score of Bach, Machaut or Stravinsky, 
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and give a fair accounting of the music in one or two readings. 

Second, our students’ taste has developed remarkably. Two 
months after the tour they spent a weekend organized by four 
music publishing houses and Amherst College, reading through 
some twenty new works written almost exclusively by American 
composers. Spontaneously, several of them expressed a desire 
for another “reading” weekend, with more advanced music 
being covered. One or two publicly chided the publishers’ rep¬ 
resentatives for publishing music they felt was of a diluted 
idiom. 

Third, Smith and Amherst will collaborate to sing the Bar- 
tok Cantata Profana, in its third performance in the United 
States, as part of a seven-day Festival of Contemporary Music. 
This quite difficult work is for double chorus, and will be sung 
in the original Hungarian. On the same evening we will give 
the premiere of a new piece by Peter Schickele, who has writ¬ 
ten finely drawn and rather exposed settings of Japanese haikus 
for a cappella chorus, entitled After Spring Sunset. This was 
commissioned as part of the 75 th Anniversary Year of the Smith 
Glee Club. 

And fourth, we are now engaged in a new project for 1962- 
1963 in which our own four Smith College composers, John 
Duke, Alvin Etler, Edwin London, and George Walker are 
each to write an anthem a month for the Sunday Chapel serv¬ 
ices. The composers have agreed to write pieces which can be 
learned in a maximum of four-hours’ rehearsal. This weekly 
flow of energy between composers and students on the same 
campus should add to the recharging of both. J 



Cornell Glee Club 
in Russia 

By Thomas A. Sokol 


1 AST winter [1960-61] seventy-five members of the Cornell 
j University Glee Club made a three-week concert tour 
which included seventeen performances in Moscow, Leningrad 
and London. The tour’s primary purpose was the presentation 
of this ensemble’s music for those people of the Soviet Union 
and England who wanted to hear our music. One of the many 
interesting by-products of the tour was the acquisition by those 
who took part of firsthand facts and experiences which were not 
otherwise available; and many of these facts and experiences 
dealt with music and young people, and provided opportunities 
to get an insight into today’s musical life in the Soviet Union 
and England. 

I relate the following isolated occasions, drawn from the 
Russian portion of our trip, with the hope of complementing 
our notions about Russian music and musical training. 

On December 26, we gave a joint concert with the Aca¬ 
demic Choir of the University of Leningrad, Mr. Sandler, 
Conductor, in the auditorium of Leningrad State University. 
We did not combine forces, but rather each chorus performed 
half of the concert. Their part of the program included 
Gliere’s “Hymn to the Great City,’’ Muradel’s “Buchenwald 
Bell,” Rachmaninov’s “The Day Is Quiet,” Dinayevsky’s 
“March of Enthusiasm,” Handel’s “Largo,” an “Et incarnatus 
est” by Josquin, various folksongs (Italian, Armenian, Polish 
and Russian) and Glinka’s “Glory to the Russian People” from 
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A Life for the Tsar. The Leningrad Choir was a 115-voice 
mixed chorus made up of students of the University. The 
soloists exhibited good vocal quality and the chorus sang in a 
robust, well trained style. 

In Moscow we spent considerable time at the Chaikovsky 
Conservatory. Our host was the Director of the Conservatory, 
Professor A. Sveshnikov, conductor of the State Academic 
Russian Choir and the Sveshnikov Boy Choir. We performed 
for the faculty and students of the Conservatory, and were in¬ 
vited to return the following morning when Professor Sveshni¬ 
kov had his Boy Choir sing for us. This group is, in my opinion, 
one of the fine treble-voice choirs of the world, comparable to 
the better choirs in the English and Viennese traditions. While 
acknowledging our applause after a group of pieces which in¬ 
cluded compositions by a conservatory student and by Taneen, 
former Director of the Conservatory (d. 1920), Prof. Sveshni¬ 
kov glanced my way and winked, and I was not sure what this 
gesture meant; but in a moment I knew, for the choir then sang 
excerpts from Pergolesi’s Stahat Mater and Mozart’s C Minor 
Mass —and sang them superbly. The boys of the Choir were 
students in the Conservatory’s music school, which emphasizes 
musical study while also offering the other academic disciplines 
for boys from age six to thirteen. Their solfeggio was excellent, 
and they exhibited good training in harmony and in singing. 
The special musical education for the neophyte musicians after 
music school continues in a five-year secondary school, then four 
years of music college, and then the Conservatory. This means 
that the formal musical training ideally involves concentrated 
study from age six to the middle twenties. Other students per¬ 
formed for us, notable among whom was Andrei Korsakov, an 
eighth-grade student who played a Paganini Violin Concerto 
with great facility and poise. 

We were the guests of the Moscow Philharmonic Orches¬ 
tra, Kondrashin conducting, for a rehearsal of the First Sym¬ 
phony of Nicolayev, a twenty-seven-year-old recent Conserva¬ 
tory graduate; and the following day we were invited to attend 
another rehearsal of the orchestra at which David Oistrakh was 
soloist in the Bartok Violin Concerto. 

Professor Sveshnikov took us to visit some classes in the 
Conservatory, one of which may have been the same Opera 
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Class to which Professor Glen Haydon recently referred. The 
class which I visited happened to be rehearsing Madame Butter¬ 
fly —in Russian. 

Tikhon Khrennikov, chairman of the Soviet Composers 
Union, met with us and gave a talk on “Contemporary Composi¬ 
tion in the Soviet Union.” After his lecture he invited ques¬ 
tions, and I was very pleased with the perceptiveness of the 
questions which our students posed. There were a few mo¬ 
ments when the room became a little warmer, during such 
questions as, “How can a composer be in extreme favor for a 
long period, then, suddenly, become a musical-political out¬ 
cast?” (Prokofiev was the composer to whom the question re¬ 
ferred.) The reply was rather straightforward; “Prokofiev was 
never unpopular in Russia. He was criticized in 1948, but re¬ 
member he did win the Stalin and Lenin prizes for composition 
in the following years.” Other questions which were asked 
evoked certain interesting observations: “Schoenberg is argu¬ 
mentative, maybe some like him. Let God help him. . . . 
Stravinsky’s Les Noces is performed frequently in Russia; but 
late Stravinsky works (post twelve-tone) are not well loved 
here. . . . The light-music genre is popular here, and many of 
our great composers work in this area.” Afterwards Mr. Khren¬ 
nikov played and sang two of his compositions for male chorus, 
“Song oi 2 L Drunk” horn Much Ado About Nothing (1935) and 
“Song of the Pugachov Uprisers” from his movie score for 
Daughter of a Captain by Pushkin. Then he asked us to sing for 
him, and we sang a few pieces including Chesnokov’s “Salvation 
belongeth to our God,” Russell Woollen’s “Ecce vidimus eum” 
(1953) and Henry Clarke’s “No Man Is an Island,” after which 
he exclaimed: “Wonderful sonority! I have not heard such 
Russian basses for twenty years!” 

One morning our hosts in Leningrad invited us to observe 
the daily routines of various institutions in which our students 
might have special interest: one group attended an architecture 
forum, some visited an electronics factory, one group toured a 
hospital and a group went to a factory in which plucked stringed 
instruments were made. This was the only factory in the Soviet 
Union which made harps and was one of three which manu¬ 
factured guitars. Twenty-five hundred instruments were pro¬ 
duced daily, including, in addition to harps and guitars, mando- 
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lins, balalaikas of all sizes and the keyboards for all Russian- 
made pianos. A stafi of musicians demonstrated the instruments 
for us. A harpist played excerpts from Chaikovsky’s Nutcracker 
and Glazunov’s Raimond and two facile guitarists performed a 
medley which included Gershwin’s Summertime. One played a 
conventional Spanish guitar (six strings, tuned mi, la, re, sol, si, 
mi) and the other a Russian guitar (seven strings, tuned re, sol, 
si, re, sol, si, re ). 

In Leningrad I visited the music division of the Leningrad 
State Public Library, a repository of many documents of inter¬ 
est for scholars of various fields of music. The librarian showed 
me manuscripts of two of the earliest Russian operas, Fevei 
(1791), a legend about the csars and courtly life, with music by 
Pashkevich, and Oleg (1791), a story about the rule of Prince 
Oleg, one of Russia’s first princes, composed by Sarti Cannobio. 
It is interesting to note that the authoress of the texts of both 
these operas was Catherine the Great, Empress of Russia from 
1762 to 1796.1 was also shown a copy of the first Russian music 
journal. Musical Entertainments, published in 1774. 

We were the guests of the Bolshoi Ballet for the Moscow 
premier of Shuralee, a ballet by the twentieth-century Tartar 
composer, Yarullin. Mr. Preobrazhenski, director of the Bolshoi 
troupe, outlined the rigorous selection process and long train¬ 
ing period for students of the Bolshoi school. 

We spent a morning at the Public Boarding School Num¬ 
ber Three in Leningrad. This was not a music school but a 
general boarding elementary school. We had a chance to hear 
the school chorus sing; and it sang, I would say, about like most 
of our elementary school choirs. 

Professor Georgi Polyanovski, a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, wrote an article about our visit, “American Student 
Chorus” in the journal Sovietskaya Musika. This is the organi¬ 
zation which Professor Yuri Keldysch, its President, represented 
at the New York meeting of the International Musicological 
Society in 1961. 

In addition to our concerts in universities, concert halls, 
and on the radio and television network, we performed at the 
Leningrad Culture Palace for the workers of the food industry. 
Here we were introduced to the focal point for amateur art in 
the Soviet Union. What in the United States is referred to as 
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adult education, night school, or “continuing education” is 
centered in Russia in the multifarious life of the club-houses 
and culture palaces. Young people and adults take part in the 
musical activities which include folk choirs, classical choirs, 
folk instrumental ensembles and orchestras and bands of all 
descriptions. There now exist some fifty amateur symphony 
orchestras in the Russian Federation alone. 

From these bits of information about music in the Soviet 
Union I do not propose to offer here any conclusions, but rather 
to voice the hope that Russian composers might attempt to 
overcome the strangling grip which seems to have stifled some¬ 
what the flame of unfettered creative imagination in recent 
years, and that the Russian regard for musical performance of 
the highest order and concern for the thorough musical training 
of the young people not diminish. J 



FOLK MUSIC IN A 
CHANGING 
WORLD 

By Wilton Mason 


T he accounts of my colleagues on this panel have surely 
brought home the fact that the world in which we live 
today is a vastly different one from that of a few generations ago. 
Time and space have been telescoped to a degree hardly 
imaginable prior to the Second World War. We are now in 
rapid communication with every part of the globe. American 
products and, more importantly, American concepts have 
spread throughout the world. Conversely, we have ourselves 
proven receptive, as never before, to ideas and impulses from 
abroad. The net result has been a tremendous acceleration of 
the process known to the anthropologist as acculturation, in 
which one culture takes on the patterns, habits, and customs of 
another. This has also been less sympathetically described as 
“intercultural contamination,” a term which does seem singu¬ 
larly applicable in some instances. 

A few examples may illustrate the extraordinary mingling 
of traits and influences to be found in our time. Several recent 
Hollywood films have devoted considerable footage in African 
movies to the Watusi tribesmen and their colorful dances. 
These very tall men, with their richly plumed costumes, are 
unusually photogenic and visitors to their region have been 
anxious to make their own pictures of the dances. They have 
found, to their dismay, that they are much more likely to en- 
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counter a young “warrior” dressed in football scrimmage togs 
than in his native dress. The dances are staged only at certain 
times when a paying tourist audience has been assembled. 

Several years ago we had at Chapel Hill a world conference 
of scholars of comparative literature. Among others whom I 
enjoyed meeting and talking with was the delegate from Ceylon. 
I mentioned to him my interest in the folk music of his country, 
a curious and interesting blend of Hindu influences from India, 
the native Vedda music, and the vestiges remaining from the 
Portuguese immigrations. He agreed that there was much of 
interest to be found there but advised me to hurry if I had any 
plans for recording this material, since the radio station of 
Colombo was currently broadcasting some eight hours daily of 
rock-and-roll, and it was quite common to look about and see 
a mahout seated on his elephant with a transistor radio tuned 
in to Elvis Presley! 

Recent recordings from near Johannesburg, purporting to 
show African folk music as it is today, do make use of some of 
the traditional instruments (much aided and abetted by Ameri¬ 
can guitars) and, of course, use the local dialects, but the music 
is apparently what is currently to be heard in city cafes and 
night clubs—a curious mixture of Caribbean rhythms and 
sugary melodic lines, crooned in the manner of early Crosby or 
Como recordings. 

A final example is the famous “Rockabilly Club” of Tokyo, 
in which Japanese entertainers wearing elaborate cowboy outfits 
sing and strum guitars in a near-flawless imitation of the inflec¬ 
tions and twang of the Tennessee mountain style. 

These citations show the startling effects of some of our 
exports in the field of folk and popular music. The singular fact 
is that this influence is infinitely stronger and more immediately 
productive of response than our more sophisticated artistic 
efforts. It is evident that the peoples of the world can easily 
establish direct and successful communication on the level of 
their common, instinctive folk expression. 

Americans have been slow to realize this fact, in spite of 
the phenomenal effect of our popular music abroad. Our geo¬ 
graphical isolation was for a long time accompanied by a 
spiritual isolation which tended to regard anything “foreign” 
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with some mistrust. Now this has changed, and we are no longe 
indifferent to difference but have come to realize its value an 
charm. 

This change has come about through several means. Nc 
only has the average citizen widened his frame of reference t 
include the whole world and the space which surrounds it, bn 
he has come to a more sensitive awareness of for whom the be] 
tolls. No longer does he feel that events on the far side of th 
world are of relative unimportance to him. They are, so t 
speak, in his own back yard. 

Another conditioning factor may be found in our imports 
tions from abroad. These have ranged from compact cars t^ 
tours by the Kabuki theatre, and have helped sound the death 
knell of the above-mentioned spiritual isolation as we hav 
discovered merit, interest, and new intellectual dimensions 

The important contribution of the major recording com 
panics must be mentioned here. On the whole they havi 
responded admirably to the urgency felt and expressed by thi 
ethnomusicologist who labors constantly under the strain o 
knowing how rapidly his material is changing shape and focu 
in today’s world. Various private or governmental foundation 
have also rushed to performance of what amounts to a rescui 
mission, with the result that in the years following 1945 wi 
have had a fantastic amount of material committed to tape ant 
discs. Much of this material remains housed in collections but; 
sizable portion of it is available on commercial records ant 
these have enjoyed an unparalleled circulation and popularity 

Our access of leisure in this country has provided us witl 
time to become curious about many things. This is expresset 
not only in the wide popularity of hundreds of hobbies but alst 
in an eagerness to learn about other ways of life. Quite often th( 
realization of how other people think and feel about us, oui 
customs, and our habits, comes as something of a refreshing 
shock to settled thinking. The young Indian writer Aubre] 
Menen, upon announcing his intention of going to England 
was asked by his grandmother if he seriously intended to livt 
among people who actually sat in their own bath water! A 
Malayan who had been advised on grounds of sanitation to us( 
a fork and spoon replied courteously that he was quite sure hi 
own fingers had never been in anyone else’s mouth, which cer 
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tainly could not be said for the utensils. Our minds receive a 
beneficial stretch as we realize that concepts which we have 
always accepted as fundamental truths may quite reasonably be 
questioned. 

Our campuses present a changed appearance throughout 
the country. Instead of being the regional centers they once 
were they have become cosmopolitan societies with often large 
numbers of foreign students. International student clubs have 
been formed where ideas, recipes, and understanding are ex¬ 
changed. These foreign students often bring trying administra¬ 
tive problems in their wake. As Director of the Institute of 
Folk Music at Chapel Hill I am always delighted to see a new 
student from abroad in our Music Department, but as the ad¬ 
ministrative officer who must evaluate his transcript I am often 
at a loss. How, in terms of an American curriculum, shall one 
assign equivalent value for 6 semester hours in “The Male and 
Female Principle” taken at a women’s academy in Seoul, Korea? 
And what shall be said of a Dutch exchange student who pre¬ 
sented “2 practical semesters” in Dutch seamanship? And yet 
these are but minor difl&culties which pale into insignificance 
as compared with the contribution that these students can make. 
The young Korean woman came to one of my folk music classes 
and sang for us the sort of thing that we so often wish for and 
seldom find—a version of a song which she had learned from 
her grandmother, then the same song as it was sung by young 
folks of her own age today, and finally an art-song setting of 
the same melody made by an American composer who had col¬ 
lected the tune in Japan. And the Dutch student, who had lived 
a sizable portion of his life in Java, was able to make that 
region come alive for a class in Indonesian music through his 
description of the way in which native instruments were built 
and used, his own experiences with musicians, and his photo¬ 
graphs, in many cases unique. 

By a process of magnetic attraction which I cannot fully 
account for certain colleges and universities have tended to at¬ 
tract particular racial groups either by virtue of programs of¬ 
fered in various world literatures, or, as in Chapel Hill, through 
the appeal of the statistical program for East Indian students. 
Thus, scattered throughout the land we have both individual 
informants and representative groups from most of the cultures 
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of the world. What they have to offer is of tremendous value 
in interpreting the rest of the world to them and to us. 

As to where all these interactions and tendencies will ulti¬ 
mately lead, one cannot say with certainty. The whole field of 
ethnomusicology is the youngest of the branches of musicology 
and much of its method and procedure is developing as it grows. 
Many problems of transcription, analysis, and evaluation yet 
remain to be solved. As one deeply interested in the field, I feel 
that an expansive and dramatic development is imminent. We 
may look forward to bi-musical, or even tri-musical students of 
ethnomusic, as we today have bi-lingual and tri-lingual students 
of comparative literature. And with the understanding of dif¬ 
ferent modes of expression will come a fuller and richer rela¬ 
tionship in the world's large family of people. J 
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Tlie Institute of 
Etlinomusicology 

at U.C.L.A. 


By Paul J. Revitt 


T o THE superimposed muffled sounds of the “Revolution¬ 
ary Etude,” the Paganini Twenty-fourth Caprice, the 
mi-mi-mi-mis and ah-ah-ah-has, and the Lazarus exercises which 
emerge from the interiors of the usual campus music depart¬ 
ment, an additional complex of sounds, not oriented in the 
diatonic and chromatic systems of western music, can be heard 
from early morning until late at night in the new Music Build¬ 
ing at U.C.L.A. Crashes of the sudden forte of the Javanese 
gamelan, subdued shimmers of the Balinese gender wajang, the 
“plink” of a Chinese pipa, the drone of an Indian vina, the 
mouth-organ sound of the Japanese sho are a few of the strange 
sounds that catch the ear. These sounds, moreover, are not the 
superficial noises made by the merely curious who are being 
given a quick tour through non-western musical cultures. To 
the contrary, they are the sounds of serious and extended re¬ 
hearsals often under the guidance of professional native musi¬ 
cians who have been invited by the Institute of Ethnomusicol- 
ogy to the United States for a couple of years to exchange their 
skills and knowledge for the opportunity to absorb some of the 
occidental musical traditions. 

Let us spend a few minutes in a short walk through the air- 
conditioned labyrinth of the Institute. In the offlce, we are cor¬ 
dially welcomed by its Director and Professor in the Music De¬ 
partment of the University of California at Los Angeles, Dr. 
Mantle Hood. Between puffs on a seasoned meerschaum pipe 
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—we flick our cigarette ashes into “trays” consisting of ornately 
carved wooden figurines about three feet high which were coco¬ 
nut oil lamps in Bali—^he tells us that the Institute grew from 
a seed planted by Laurence Petran of U.C.L.A. years ago when 
he took a course in comparative musicology. After studies with 
Jaap Kunst in the Netherlands, Mr. Hood returned with some 
Javanese instruments and, to share his experiences with Ameri¬ 
can students, organized a gamelan. From these modest begin¬ 
nings in 1954, the group attained competence and gained recog¬ 
nition. By expansion beyond Indonesian music, scholars were 
attracted by the breadth of study, and students and outsiders 
who were conscientious about skills and playing and willing to 
devote long hours of practice were attracted by the performance 
aspect. In 1958, the Rockefeller Foundation gave a generous 
grant for further research and study, and the Institute devel¬ 
oped through the coordinated efforts of the Foundation, the 
University of California, and the Music Department on the Los 
Angeles Campus. 

We are quick to surmise that Mr. Hood has a kind of Amer¬ 
ican practicality about him. He believes that ethnomusicology 
is not a discipline in which an instrument is measured meticu¬ 
lously to the millimeter and its pitch producing properties 
probed with a stroboscope, and then hung in a glass case in the 
museum. Rather, ethnomusicology includes the musical prac¬ 
tice, and “instrument” is interpreted in its literal meaning. Per¬ 
formance, under experienced leadership, is an integral part of 
the program at U.C.L.A. 

He demands of those graduate students who are in the 
ethnomusicological studies and who aim to make it their life 
work a thorough training in western music. Accomplished in 
musicianship (especially ear training), in basic research meth¬ 
ods, and in techniques of transcription, a student is equipped 
with the basic skills needed to comprehend a foreign musical 
idiom. Yet, a thoroughly trained musician in the western tradi¬ 
tion has some “unlearning” to do. Subtleties of pitch in the 
melodies of different non-western countries require “adjust¬ 
ment” in the ear of the person whose background is the diatonic 
system, and it is too easy to repeat the mistake of many nine- 
tenth-century analysts who used the diatonic and chromatic 
systems as the basis of comparison and criticized the rest of the 
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world as being out of tune. Another subtlety, easy to understand 
but difficult to face objectively, is that of the many notes which 
have indefinite pitches and which are deliberately colored by 
the musician to create dramatic tension. Woe to the occidental 
musician with absolute pitch! Manifold are the problems to 
the musician who has been trained and chained to the staff on 
which every note has an immutable pitch relationship to every 
other. 

Our first stop is in the India Room. Mr. Robert Brown, a 
pianist of no mean accomplishment and well acquainted with 
western keyboard literature, turned his efforts to study South¬ 
ern Indian music in its own locale. We find him in front of an 
open glass door of one of the wall display cases. With loving 
care he dusts the carved silver resonator of a vina, and with a 
wry smile he says that the flourishes of the polishing cloth serve 
a musical purpose as well as one of housekeeping. It’s a good 
way to practice the Tiruppugal talam (a rhythmic structure 
of 3-3-5-2-8) which accompanies the fifteenth-century Sanka- 
rabharanam ragam. In traditional performance, with the audi¬ 
ence as participants, it is beat out by small motions of one hand 
in varying positions: palm up, now palm down; fingers ex¬ 
tended, now fingers clenched. 

What we pass as we leave the India Room is not a ghost. 
Harihar Rao, a student of Ravi Shankar and at the Institute 
to teach the sitar and the tahla in the Northern Indian tradi¬ 
tion, prefers to wear his muslin gown. “Comfort,” he laconi¬ 
cally explains. 

Around the next corner, we enter a door and find ourselves 
in a room much like a radio broadcasting control booth. Shelves 
containing miles of recording tapes made in the field line all 
the wall space not occupied by the inside windows on either 
side which oversee rooms wired for recording and broadcasting. 
In the center of the room is electronic equipment and panels 
of switches, lights, and meters. One outstanding piece of equip¬ 
ment is the melograph. Designed by Mr. Charles Seeger, re¬ 
search musicologist in the Institute, this indispensable elec¬ 
tronic device analyzes on graph paper moving at a constant rate 
through the machine the melodic complexities of a single line, 
rhythmic placement, and intensity with an accuracy not possi¬ 
ble in other modes of notation. 
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It is best not to go into the next room because we wish 
not to disturb a music lesson in progress. But, from our radio 
control room window, we see that its decor is Chinese and Japa¬ 
nese. Three chin are in the case along the wall, a gong hangs 
from a beautifully inlaid wooden frame. On a raised platform 
several inches above the floor and extending the length of the 
room two students, one on either side of Mr. Lui Tsun Yuen, 
are receiving their weekly pipa lesson. Cross-legged and with¬ 
out shoes, they sit on a mat, each holding his instrument, ac¬ 
quired by the Institute, in his lap. In the misleading compara¬ 
tive terms of western instruments and performance practices, 
they look like they are using guitar technique on a lute in an 
upright position of the treble viol, and the placement of their 
left hand on the pipa in these first lessons is equivalent to start¬ 
ing a violinist in the third position. They have learned that 
each note of the Chinese musical scale bears its particular name 
and that each of the four strings of the pipa has its own sym¬ 
bolic identity. They have mastered their first lessons which are 
pentatonic melodies designed for pedagogic ends. In secret 
reality, they learned the melodies by rote and long hours of 
repetitious practice; but they first had to decipher them from 
a kind of tablature prepared in Chinese by Mr. Lui. Since he 
will not speak to them except in Chinese terms, his students 
soon throw off the crutch of western comparisons and learn the 
instrument and its music in the original and oriental frame of 
reference. Mr. Lui is a patient and understanding teacher but 
demands the perfection which has made his brilliant playing 
successful not only in China but in concert tours of North 
America and Europe. 

A small incongruity in the finery and elegance of the room 
arrests our attention. A cheap aluminum teakettle, appearing 
to have been salvaged from the city dump, and an electric hot 
plate, apparently some castaway of a sloppy cook, adorn the 
room in a most unesthetic manner. Are we to assume that, after 
musical solemnities, tea is served in an indifferent manner 
which seems to destroy the integrity of the surroundings? No. 
In the first place, neither the kettle nor the electric plate are 
for tea. Drums are brought into tune and tone by the vapor 
which comes from the spout of the kettle. Gordon Stone, Music 
Department Librarian, will be found turning his sho slowly 




. . . the opulence of the orient: two complete Javanese game- 
lans and one Balinese gamelan are spread in position across the 
large floor of the Indonesian Room . . . 




. . . performance, under experienced leadership, is an integral 
part of the program at U.C.L.A. David Morton (far right) and 
Professor Hood (left front) lead the piphat . . . 
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above the steady low heat of the hot plate some ten minutes 
before the gagaku group plays its first note. 

When the gagaku rehearsal begins, it is with a solemnity, 
however, that makes a formal ceremony over a cup of tea seem 
crude. Under the directorship of Suenobu Togi, Court Musi¬ 
cian of the Imperial Household of Japan, even the facial ex¬ 
pressions and the stylized gestures in holding and playing any 
of the instruments in this ensemble are of serious concern. 
Since gagaku is the most austere form of Japanese music, retain¬ 
ing courtly and Shinto traditions over a thousand years old, it 
is little wonder that even the rehearsals are special occasions 
bordering on the mysterious. 

We dare not barge into the next room while Jos6 Maceda, 
who will return as Dean of the School of Music at the University 
of the Philippines with a Ph.D., demonstrates to one of the stu¬ 
dents the rhythmic complexities of the kulintang. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Hood tells us that he would like to accept all invitations to 
play that he receives. But it takes a large moving van to haul 
the tons of bronze gongs and plates and teak frames that con¬ 
stitute a single gamelan. It is hard enough on the heavy wooden 
frames to be out of their especially humified quarters for any 
length of time, but it is devastating to the thin bamboo resona¬ 
tors and the more delicately constructed instruments such as 
drums, however hard they are struck in performance, to be out 
of the damp heat of Bali or Java in which they were made and 
intended to remain. Rigid as it appears, the bronze in the bars 
struck with hammers requires ten to thirty years to “settle” and 
Max Harrell, one of the graduate students, spent the better part 
of last year retuning the xylophone-like genders. With such 
delicately adjusted instruments, Mr. Hood does not solicit in¬ 
vitations which bring undue wear to them. 

A more basic reason, however, that Mr. Hood is reluctant 
to accept every invitation for performance is that, while the 
Institute is dedicated to the study of non-western musical cul¬ 
ture with emphasis upon the performance, he does not see pub¬ 
lic programs as the sole end nor the motive for the study. In 
no case does he wish to waste the results of the diligent re¬ 
hearsals to appear as a novelty. 

Considering the fact that the performance groups are all 
extracurricular activities, carrying no credit nor being part of 
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the specified, requirements for a degree in ethnomusicology, he 
will not commit the participants to a schedule of performances 
that usurp time from studies. 

On several notable and special occasions, performance 
groups, large and small, have given public performances. For 
national conventions on the West Coast of societies dedicated 
to disciplines directly related to the activities of the Institute, 
such as anthropology and musicology, the groups have per¬ 
formed with gratifying success. They were greatly honored 
when asked to play for the National Conference of UNESCO 
in San Francisco in the autumn of 1957, and twice have played 
for President Sukarno of Indonesia on the occasions of his visits 
to the West Coast. They have recorded for Columbia Records. 

One of the highlights of performance will be endeared 
for many years. During 1960 the annual Spring Festival of the 
Music Department was devoted to oriental music and the re¬ 
lated arts. Music took the lead by presenting concerts, each of 
which was attended by capacity audiences, but other depart¬ 
ments participated wholeheartedly in a coordinated festival in 
which there were informal talks ranging from demonstrations 
of native costume—down to the last petticoat of Japanese wed¬ 
ding regalia—to the most erudite lectures on Hindu philoso¬ 
phy. Displays of ceramic handiwork filled showcases all over the 
campus and textiles hung side by side with paintings and prints 
in every corridor. 

Tanjore Viswanathan, flutist, was coach to a group which 
performed during an evening devoted to Indian Music. Now 
an associate professor at the University of Madras, he was then 
at U.C.L.A. on a grant that enabled him to come to the United 
States. Viswanathan is one of a dynasty of Indian musicians. 
The accomplishments of his grandmother as a vina player have 
given her sainthood, and his sister is considered the queen of 
dancers throughout India. 

After the traditional "warm-up” improvisation on the flute, 
the group would finish a varnam or a kriti in the highly com¬ 
plex meter characteristic of the raga. Out of this grew an amus¬ 
ing incident still related with laughter among the students and 
faculty. 

It was the next to the last day of the Festival, which had 
gained momentum in its successes, and the lecture topic which 
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preceded the concert was improvisation. The members o£ the 
performing groups had made small wagers amongst themselves 
as to the time the concert that evening would end. That it be¬ 
gan promptly at eight-thirty o’clock was due less to the fact that 
Schoenberg Hall of the Music Building had already filled to 
capacity by eight than to the fact that the most conservative 
estimates of the concert’s end were eleven. The average esti¬ 
mate was between midnight and one, and there were some who 
were serious in asserting that the more devoted in the audience 
would be lucky if they staggered off the campus by sunrise. 
After all, it is not easy to approach a great artist—especially 
in the tradition of Indian nocturnal improvisation—and ask 
him to curtail his inspiration. But Viswanathan was approached 
timidly and implored not to let the Muse captivate him com¬ 
pletely. As it turned out, his incomparable flute improvisations 
held the audience spellbound until eleven-thirty. 

In answer to our inquiry about the personnel in the In¬ 
stitute, Mr. Hood tells us that the performance groups are 
made up of students from all over the campus arid a few out¬ 
siders, some of whom are alumni and who faithfully keep their 
ties. Gertrude Robinson, for example, is a bulwark in the 
Javanese and Balinese groups and her youngsters accept her 
regular rehearsal departures from home as a matter of family 
routine. 

Those who are graduate students in the ethnomusicologi- 
cal program of the Music Department qualify first as competent 
musicians in a western sense and meet the standards of examina¬ 
tion and scrutiny required of all graduate students. Their cur¬ 
riculum includes seminars in various musical cultures and field 
methods. They are strongly encouraged to step outside of the 
department and study languages and take anthropological and 
other courses dealing with non-western cultures. And yet they 
are reminded that, because their skills and knowledge are 
highly specialized and that full-time positions in ethnomusicol- 
ogy are not common, they should keep their western heritage 
intact and in practice. 

Those students from the other quarters of the campus come 
for the sheer love of it. And love it really is because the novelty 
soon wears off and the rehearsals become downright hard work 
and demand concentration. The young fellow who thin Its 
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that all there is to a gong is to give it a good whack is soon dis¬ 
illusioned. The first thing that he learns is that a “good whack” 
will not produce the richest and most resounding tone on the 
gong, and furthermore, since it is the gong that marks the pe¬ 
riods of the huge rhythmic cycles upon which the whole ensem¬ 
ble depends, it is never entrusted to a novice. Those who are 
determined stay with the group through the long rehearsals 
and training, and they develop an esprit de corps which is truly 
remarkable. 

A few members of the groups are from outside of the cam¬ 
pus and are usually admitted only after the students’ desires 
and needs have been filled. 

A second peek beyond the set of double doors assures us 
that the Philippine demonstration is over, and we enter a large 
hall. Our eyes feast upon the opulence of the orient: two com¬ 
plete Javanese gamelans and one Balinese gamelan are spread 
in position across the large floor. Their richly carved wooden 
frames are the visual counterpart of the sound they produce, 
whether in a tutti passage or in an introductory trompong solo. 
On the walls of the hall are tapestries, costumes, masks, and, 
most interesting of all, the jointed but flat puppets used in the 
shadow plays of Indonesia. The Katharane Mershan and Ber- 
nadine Fritz Collections of art objects are seen in the many 
wall cases. 

The inevitable question arises concerning the former stu¬ 
dents of U.C.L.A. who have been in the ethnomusicological 
program. Mr. Hood explains that, with the growing interest of 
Americans in non-western cultures, universities that offer com¬ 
prehensive studies in specialized fields can no longer ignore 
Africa, the Indo-European countries, Latin America, and the 
near and far East. At the moment there is a need for ethno- 
musicologists who, although not expected to make a complete 
program of their particular interest, can say more of oriental 
music than it is a pentatonic scale out of tune and that Africans 
beat drums. The Institute is young and the graduate program 
in ethnomusicology has only recently become large in its scope. 
The young men and women in the program may not have their 
final sheepskin, but those like Robert Garfias who spent two 
profitable years in Japan on a grant by the Ford Foundation 
are well covered by experience and depth of inquiry. 
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William Malm, now teaching at the University of Michi¬ 
gan, distinguished himself in Japanese music, particularly nagu- 
ata and its relation to the Kabuki theater. Willem Adriaansz, 
having come from Holland and having interested himself in 
modern Greek Music, is at the University of Illinois. Robert 
Brown, whom we met in the India Room, looks forward to his 
appointment at Wesleyan University in Connecticut. Hormoz 
Farhat, from Iran, is presently at Long Beach State College. 
Interest in the theory of his native Persian music led into 
poetry, philosophy, mathematics and highly technical termi¬ 
nology. It also made him a successful teaching assistant in the 
three semester sequence of basic harmony courses of the Music 
Department while he was a student at U.C.L.A. 

We wend our way through the gender wajang, a quartet of 
Balinese instruments, each pair of which is tuned a few cycles 
out of phase resulting in the beats which give the characteristic 
shimmer associated with Indonesian music. 

Mr. Hood’s eyes pop. Something is out of place. In the 
corner of this hall which was thought to be ample for the In¬ 
donesian aspect of the Institute, is an instrument that was obvi¬ 
ously not from that part of the world. A zither type, it belongs 
to Sam Chianis, an American-born Greek who, with his fa¬ 
ther and brother, are the musicians called to play for old-coun¬ 
try festivities in the Los Angeles area. As a student, Sam leads 
the studies in this field, and his group seems to have pitched 
its tent, as it were, in a corner of Bali. 

After leaving the other set of double doors at the further 
end of the Indonesian Hall, nearly as crowded with instruments 
and objects of art as the Island of Bali is crowded with people, 
we pass a door the window of which is clouded with moisture. 
“This isn’t a Turkish bath, but I would like you to see the 
collection of instruments which David Morton, the first recipi¬ 
ent of a Rockefeller grant, acquired in Thailand.” Through a 
hot fog sputtered out by a machine attached to the ceiling, we 
see an array of instruments which constitute a piphat ensemble. 
Mr. Morton, whose western musical training is thorough both 
academically and professionally, is the teacher of the Thailand 
performance group. 

As we leave the Institute and pass through other corridors 
of the Music Building, Mr. Hood nods towards the door of an 
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ordinary classroom and tells us that Mr. Colin McPhee, whose 
transcriptions of Balinese music for the piano are so reliable 
that they can be retranscribed back to the original medium 
without loss, is holding a seminar in which the current discus¬ 
sion is the exact nature of the sonority of the many bronze in¬ 
struments found throughout the middle and far East. Had we 
been here yesterday at this time we could have participated in 
one of the lively seminars of Boris Kremenliev who, in the field 
of Balkan music, has contributed substantially to ethnomusicol- 
ogy by his studies of the “elongated beat” so characteristic of 
the rhythmic structures of Indo-European cultures. 

The door of another classroom is open. We can see that it 
would accommodate nearly one hundred students, and we learn 
that on three days a week this room is occupied for one hour 
by general university students who elect to take course number 
one-thirty-six, “Music Cultures of the World.” Formal lectures 
are supplemented by demonstrations in instruments, moving 
pictures, and by specialists in related fields of art, dance, and 
literature. One of the most popular courses on the campus, it 
is not an easy one and even the music majors have their d iffi - 
culties. 

The feeling that we are being followed by someone trying 
to catch up with us is substantiated by a call to Mr. Hood. 
Breathless, Miss Edna Strom, the young lady who, from behind 
her desk in the oflEce of the Institute, has all the answers to 
questions over the counter, over the telephone, through the 
mail and whose tireless efforts have done much to keep the 
business of the Institute in order, reminds him that he is over¬ 
due in his appointment with Hazel Chung. Miss Strom hands 
him a sheaf of papers on which are some hieroglyphics and 
then disappears in the same pace that she caught up with us. 

Mr. Hood thanks us for our attention and sincerely invites 
us to return. He starts across the campus to the women’s gym¬ 
nasium, and, as he reaches the end of the corridor, three small 
and graceful figures join him. Now we know that those hiero¬ 
glyphics are a choreography. Hardja Susilo, from central Java, 
shows his three years at U.C.L.A. by the western qualities de¬ 
veloping in his rich baritone voice and by his guitar playing 
with the Mexican performance group, is also a dancer. Tjokorda 
Mas, from the town of Ubud in south Bali where he was prin- 
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cipal official at the art museum there, is a teacher and composer. 
Wajan Gandera is not a stranger to the United States. In the 
early 1940’s as a boy of fourteen, he toured the western hemi¬ 
sphere as a member of the gamelan from the village of Pliatian. 

The smiles never leave their faces, and their direct and 
simple kindness is a Christian ideal. Music and the dance seem 
to be their only world; and, indeed it is, for in Indonesia music 
is so much a part of the culture that it literally accompanies 
everything from birth to death. Tjokorda and Wajan were 
amazed at the competence and attainment of their western col¬ 
leagues in the ensembles, but their western colleagues were 
more amazed at the incredibly fast tempos nonchalantly taken by 
them on the most difficult and intricate of instrumental pas¬ 
sages. 

We regret that the appointment with Hazel Chung had 
to be kept. But we know that this is the start on another project, 
perhaps another festival. In no less a way than the crossing of 
disciplines in- the inter-departmental seminars will this collabo¬ 
ration with a specialist in Balinese choreography, the dancer, 
the singer, the composer, and Mr. Hood produce something for 
added credit to U.C.L.A.’s Institute of Ethnomusicology. J 
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By Clifford Taylor 


As ONE enters higher education, in the form of college or uni- 
XX. versity, the patterns of life can he segmented into two 
phases, mutually independent only for the convenience of 
thought here: social activity, and by this is meant all forms of 
social intercourse, or the relationships of human beings, and 
not simply relationships between differing sexes; and academic 
activity, to mean essentially the satisfaction of a total psycho¬ 
logical condition, to include both emotional and intellectual 
needs, through the solution of academic problems, considering 
the term academic to define a body of organized disciplines used 
in educational and functional process. This body of disciplines 
is, of course, of two kinds, referred to ordinarily as scholarly 
and artistic. As the drives arising out of this total psychological 
condition transform themselves into varied areas of concern in 
the human being, these areas of individual concern, whether 
private in nature, of the general welfare, or institutional, be¬ 
come objectified in the disciplines of related academic areas 
or artistic media, and finally one learns to work out, within 
these disciplines, problems of varying degrees of abstraction, 
depending on the nature of the academic area or artistic 
media, since any discipline is essentially detached and a separate 
entity from reality and experience, even though its materials 
may be rooted, possibly more or less, in either of these aspects 
of existence. 

The point of education becomes essentially a matter of 
self-identification, although the academic process contains more 
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specific results, in the form of acquired skills and knowledge, 
than this most significant one. As the physical development de¬ 
pends first on food and rest, intellectual development depends 
on facts and information; as physical development depends, 
secondly, on the building of muscle tone, intellectual develop¬ 
ment depends, secondly, on the development of the structure 
of knowledge; thirdly, physical coordination related to a spe¬ 
cific task such as swimming or other activity might be equated 
with creative thought applied to a specific academic problem 
within a specific discipline, such as is occurring here as a discus¬ 
sion of the purpose of education. 

The ability and intention of giving oneself to a discipline 
irrespective of practical application or reward constitutes a 
level of self-identification, or maturity, to which a student, par¬ 
ticularly within a liberal (arts) frame of reference, must rise, 
if not before attending college at least during a college career. 
Women, of course, face a greater complexity of problems at 
present than do men. This complexity is of three parts: home 
or career, or home and career, and no simple solution is availa¬ 
ble except for the fact that in any of the three, an educated 
woman is at greater advantage than the woman with insufi&cient 
intellectual and emotional development, or maturity, in carry¬ 
ing on a successful life under any one of the three categories, 
and particularly under the last of the three. 

The procuring of a job following graduation from a college 
career unfortunately dominates the thinking of too large a ma¬ 
jority of college students, particularly in the smaller colleges 
of the country where graduate work is not part of the college 
program, or where a four-year college education is thought of 
by students and parents as well as a necessary part of a success¬ 
ful and affluent life. On the proper side of the ledger, higher 
education is not a fact nor a job to be accomplished, but rather 
an activity and an opportunity. The term opportunity stands 
as a matter of greater importance, for it does not mean an op¬ 
portunity for a career, for success in a practical sense, nor for 
the acquisition of skills, but an opportunity to acquire the nec¬ 
essary resources with which to identify one’s autonomous exist¬ 
ence, in terms of experience, as this existence relates to the 
objective world and to any social context in which an individual 
life is carried on. 
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Conceptions of music as a subject area within this kind 
of educational context are often ambiguous, except for those 
devoted exclusively to preparation for public performance as 
rooted in 18th- and 19th-century practice and tradition. T his 
kind of education is embodied in those institutions identified 
as “professional,” notably the conservatory of music. Because 
of this predominant concept, the study of music becomes some¬ 
thing of a leper among other members of the “academic” enter¬ 
prise within the liberal educational framework. Institutions and 
programs of instruction designed to produce the performing 
musician or the creative artist relative to any degree of concept 
based on 18th- and 19th-century tradition have a consistency 
in their efforts because of the continuity of purpose emerging 
out of the earlier centuries. This purpose revolves around the 
artist as a possessor of skills and hence an entertainer rather than 
a person capable of comprehending a symbolistic language of a 
high degree of abstraction, and as an emotive rather than ra¬ 
tional phenomenon, relatively speaking. Therefore, the study 
of music relates mainly to the entertainment aspect and emotive 
view of the musical personality, leaving the comprehension of 
the symbolistic structure of the musical language as a secondary 
goal, if not completely avoided, in the context of a purposeful 
direction of educational activity. As with any language, the use 
of the language is totally dependent on the comprehension of 
the structure of symbolism which defines it as a particular lan¬ 
guage. 

Music, as a symbolistic language, represents a high level of 
abstraction of similar kind to that of mathematics, as at one time 
it was considered relative to the ideology of the theorist, Py¬ 
thagoras, for example. This is not to say that the symbolistic 
language of music does not relate to the emotive condition of 
the human species, but it does say that it is, in any clear and 
rational concept, an operative language and of a considerably 
higher degree of abstraction than the verbal languages, since 
music is not a language dependent on basic contextual relation¬ 
ships of the kind by which elementary physical and emotive 
experience is transferred from one consciousness to another. 

Consequently, the study of music must be reevaluated, par¬ 
ticularly within the academic educational condition in the 
United States identified as “liberal arts” in opposition to “pro- 
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fessional” education. The function of musical education within 
this “liberal arts” framework must center on music as a lan¬ 
guage of a certain precision, and there is no evidence to sup¬ 
port any contention that this precision is limited to the degree 
of precision presently considered adequate. Effort toward a 
more precise understanding of sound structure is not yet suffi¬ 
ciently developed nor disseminated, however, to bear extended 
discussion here, but the reference is to studies in the nature of 
meaning in music; its kinds, methods, and range of stimulation 
of consciousness as differing from the nature and scope of stimu¬ 
lation relative to the verbal medium particularly. Psychological 
studies relating to problem solving have also been structured, 
in terms of the more complex problem-solution condition ap¬ 
propriate to musical composition, and the probable value of 
psycho-acoustical studies structured by means of electronically 
produced patterns of musical sound is inherent in the analytical 
precision necessary to the structuring of sound patterns in the 
electronic medium and also in the reproductive accuracy of this 
medium. All of these achievements contribute to a more exact 
understanding of communicative process and effect in music 
than has been possible prior to this kind of effort. Achievement 
in this direction, however, would not alter in any way premises 
set forth here with regard to musical education. To further 
structure the study of music as a language, a three-part division 
of emphasis is necessary, with equal significance given to each 
area: history of musical activity, and in this suggesting a 
slightly different emphasis than a history of musical fact; theo¬ 
retical and stylistic fact and procedure, the latter relative to 
both historical and present activity; and the bringing of the 
written symbol into sound, or performance, along with a con¬ 
sideration of newer processes of direct sound production by 
electronic means. This latter consideration is not relative singly 
to either performance or to theoretical or stylistic study, but its 
rationale and procedural processes evolve out of both. 

Music is thought more significantly than it is an activity. 
In the context of “liberal” education, particularly, this fact 
must be uppermost in envisioning the resultant effect of the 
educational structure. Music cannot be studied satisfactorily, 
for example, without the aid of the written symbols of musical 
pattern, and this presumes, of course, the acquired ability to 
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read and interpret the written symbol. Aural perception of 
music alone, which is often the source material for musical 
study, cannot fully communicate the essential meaning of a 
musical structure. One, of course, might learn, or assimilate in 
memory, a musical formulation, such as a fugue by Bach, in 
varying de^ees of completeness by aural perception alone, but 
the probability is slight and traditionally rare. Even within the 
procedural operation of electronic production of musical sound, 
a present method, relative to the RCA Synthesizer at least, of 
making perforations in paper rolled on a drum, which control 
and direct the signal to the sound producing mechanism, offers 
a possible calligraphy of a kind by which patterns and structures 
of musical sound formations are static, non-auditory, and hence 
susceptible to unlimited observation and accumulated compre¬ 
hension apart from the aural patterns. This suggestion of a use 
of this kind of static indication of the sound formulation itself 
is only a matter of correlative logic, however, and considering 
the point of development at which the electronic medium 
stands at present, it may only he considered as such in an effort 
to relate activity in this medium to the more conventional in¬ 
strumental and choral media as they depend on the written 
musical symbol for a static and relatively permanent record of 
sound structures. In educational process, however, to consider 
the performance of music as the predominant fact of music, to 
be enhanced by either historical or theoretical, that is to say, 
stylistic study would be to represent music exclusively as an 
activity and in a much lesser way a language. Additionally, to 
bring the written symbol into sound only in terms of historical 
accuracy is arid and misleading as to the nature of music as a 
language, as well as a misrepresentation of history, of which a 
detailed discussion is the subject of another writing by this au¬ 
thor, but suffice it to say here that history is most significantly 
event rather than fact, the demanding process of decision rather 
than accomplishment. For example, to assimilate the piano 
music of Mozart into a pianistic style which also encompasses 
Chopin, Brahms, Scarlatti, or Couperin is to promote the pian¬ 
ist as predominant to the music itself as a language, a condition 
of greater theatrical than musical significance. 

The problem is basically one which centers on significance. 
What the liberal mind must know is the thought which is pro- 






Book Reviews 


W ITH its second volume, SYMPOSIUM inaugurates a sec¬ 
tion devoted to the review of hooks and monographs. 
Because of the broad coverage afforded in the reviews published 
in other musical periodicals, there seems little reason for this 
journal to offer assessments of contributions from all of the 
areas of musical literature. It would seem more appropriate 
only to publish critiques of those items which are closely 
related to the basic concerns of the College Music Society and 
SYMPOSIUM. 


Thus it is that this first group of reviews offers appraisals 
of: a new harmony textbook, a study of the various curricular 
patterns for the college and university music major, and a hook 
dealing with the wind band. In the future, coverage will be 
broadened to include those books in the general field of higher 
education which have significant things to say about the place of 
music in the college and university. 



Music Curriculum Trends in Higher Education. By 
Thomas Clark Collins. Atlanta: Southern Regional Edu¬ 
cation Board (130 Sixth St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.), 1960. 
[vi, 131 p., 8vo; apply] 


Mr. Collins’ brief but timely look into the current picture 
of music instruction in higher education presents some interest¬ 
ing questions, restates certain age-old problems, oflEers a few 
rather questionable solutions, and illustrates vividly the 
healthy, vigorous, but rather chaotic situation in which music 
educators find themselves at the beginning of the sixth decade of 
this century. As long as the author concerns himself with the 
factual information and statistical data gathered from thirty- 
three American colleges and universities by means of interviews 
and questionnaires, his remarks are pertinent and interesting, 
although the writing itself is somewhat burdened by the heavy 
hand of the educator’s style manual. Much of the data presented 
deals with such matters as the number of music degrees granted 
in America during the last twenty years, the growth and decline 
in the number of music majors in specific institutions, the ad¬ 
ministration and organization of music departments and schools, 
teacher-pupil ratios, and the degrees and training of the ad¬ 
ministrators and faculty members. 

Mr. Collins finds the most pressing problems facing music 
administrators today to be three in number: “Whether [their 
institution should] exist as a service department to the entire 
college, as a teacher-training department, or as a professional 
conservatory to train performing musicians.” Quite naturally 
these embody a seemingly endless stream of peripheral con¬ 
cerns: the appropriate academic degrees for college music stu¬ 
dents; the professional versus the broad liberal education; the 
seeming noncompatibility of the general education curriculum 
with the necessary early specialization of the music major; the 
type of faculty entrusted with the responsibility of training the 
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music student; the type o£ service courses for the non-music ma¬ 
jor; job opportunities for the college-trained musician; and the 
matter of bringing uniformity into the highly divergent cur¬ 
ricula and philosophies of music education as practiced by the 
hundreds of institutions throughout the United States ofEering 
degrees in music. 

All of these problems have been studied again and again 
by the National Association of Schools of Music since its or¬ 
ganization in 1924. However, certain solutions offered by that 
organization appear to Mr. Collins to be out-of-date or in¬ 
adequate. For instance, is the regular Bachelor of Music degree, 
with its recommended minimum of eighteen hours and maxi¬ 
mum of thirty-six hours in general education courses, a legiti¬ 
mate academic degree? Mr. Collins answers in the negative and 
recommends for the performing musician (and, one assumes, 
the theorist-composer), a return to the artist diploma to be 
granted by one of the few remaining autonomous conservatories 
of music, or by a conservatory division within a college music 
department or school. 

Mr. Collins paints a bleak employment picture for the 
musician who trains himself solely as a performing artist. The 
picture is so bleak, in fact, that he all but writes off the perform¬ 
ing career as completely hopeless. Unfortunately, he does not 
mention certain efforts currently being made to remedy this 
situation: community art councils, art fund drives, state and 
(eventually) federal subsidies of the arts, foundation grants and 
an increasing number of positions for artists in residence. He 
mentions only briefly the growing demands by churches for the 
well-trained organist conductor and makes no reference what¬ 
soever to private teaching as a moderately lucrative profession 
of long standing, increasing in promise because of rising stand¬ 
ards and more stringent certification requirements. 

There is in this study an implication that a degree with a 
maximum of thirty-six semester hours of general education can¬ 
not possibly justify recognition as an academic degree. In sup¬ 
port of this implication he supplies a quotation which declares 
how much better the world would be if performing musicians 
were as effective in citizenship as they are in musicianship. Mr. 
Collins, by quoting such nonsense, puts himself in league with 
many of today’s educators who seem to think that the well- 
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educated man is the result of the number and variety of courses 
he has taken in his college career. Forgotten is the fact that disci¬ 
pline gained from memorizing a single Bach fugue is worth that 
of a hundred so-called humanities courses which romp through 
Plato in three easy lessons, bestow a passing nod upon Aristotle, 
examine George Grosz’s drawings in the Modern Library edi¬ 
tion of the Divine Comedy and end three weeks and seven cen¬ 
turies later with the last sixty pages of Joyce’s Ulysses. 

Mr. Collins makes no pretense concerning his preference 
for the Bachelor of Music Education degree with its recom¬ 
mended forty-hour minimum in general education courses 
since, in his words, “it is a broader, much more general course 
than the ordinary Bachelor of Music degree’’ and is more prac¬ 
tical from the standpoint of job opportunities. In arguing the 
first of these reasons as justification for the degree, he is on dan¬ 
gerous ground considering the slight differential between the 
maximum number of general education courses of one and the 
minimum of the other. The second fact is indeed a valid reason 
for recommending the B.M.E. degree to many music students. 
One wonders, however, what Mr. Collins means when he states 
that “the curriculum and the teaching facilities must be ad¬ 
justed to assist in this swing toward the Bachelor of Music Edu¬ 
cation degree. . . .” Since this statement follows a paragraph 
dealing with the inadequacy of the conservatory-trained musi¬ 
cian in matters of counselling students, the implications are 
strong that the adjustments are to be made at the expense of the 
basic disciplines gained by stressing the development of per¬ 
forming and theoretical skills. 

Mr. Collins notes briefly the fact that the time-honored 
B.A. degree in music is regaining some of its lost popularity, an 
encouraging sign, if there is a strict adherence to the basic phi¬ 
losophy of the degree. However, the fact must be faced that 
many schools unfortunately abuse the liberal arts degree by per¬ 
mitting students in their last year to take courses to satisfy mini¬ 
mum state certification requirements and thus enter public 
school positions inadequately trained both as musicians and 
teachers. 

As is obvious from the above, Mr. Collins manages to cover 
a great amount of ground in his 131 pages. In the opinion of this 
reviewer his solutions are too pat and his omissions far too fre- 
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quent; but if this book can provoke and irritate its readers suflB.- 
ciently, perhaps it may be one more step toward diminishing 
the self satisfaction and apathy that is too often apparent in 
higher education in America. 

Lee Rigsby 



The Wind Band: Its Literature and Technique. By Rich¬ 
ard Franko Goldman. Boston: AUyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1961. [xvi, 286 p., 8vo; $6.95] 


Richard Franko Goldman is an important figure in the world of bands and 
has made many contributions as conductor, arranger and editor. Much of the 
band repertoire stemming from the period of Gossec, Catel and Mendelssohn is 
presently available because of Goldman's work. A major portion of the important 
original works for band has been realized from the many commissions awarded 
through Richard Goldman and his famous father. Through his activities as 
assistant conductor and, since the death of his father in 1956, conductor of the 
Goldman Band, Mr. Goldman has been engaged for almost thirty years in the 
performance of band music at the professional level. Like his father he has main¬ 
tained a true interest in public school instrumental music developments and has 
given generously of his time and efforts in conducting clinics and concerts with 
high school and college players. 

Unlike most of his colleagues in the band field—^both professional and educa¬ 
tional—Mr. Goldman enjoys a reputation as a scholar and writer. He has been 
the editor of The Juilliard Review, and he has written many articles as well as 
two previous books. The Band's Music (1938) and The Concert Band (1946). 

Mr. Goldman’s latest book, The Wind Band, is another valuable addition 
and will undoubtedly enjoy wide circulation. As the title indicates the book at¬ 
tempts to cover almost every aspect of the band and herein lies a main point of 
criticism. Each of the ten chapters could serve as the nucleus of a complete book. 
The chapters are organized under four divisions: Part One, “The Band as a 
Musical Institution”; Part Two, “Technical Problems of the Band”; Part Three, 
“The Repertoire of the Band”; and Part Four, “Improving the Band.” Parts One 
and Three review much of the same material as portions of Fennell’s Time and 
the Winds (1954) and thus, though they embrace 180 of the book’s 270 pages, do 
not offer a great amount of new information. Parts Two and Four present some 
critical matters with which band directors are faced and comprise an original and 
provocative discussion of several currently controversial topics. 

Though band directors of varpng interests and inclinations will read this 
book, this review is intended primarily for those college teachers who are involved 
writh bands. The College Music Society has lately cast a suspicious eye at the 
musical worth of some band activities on the college level. [See Resolution in 
SYMPOSIUM, vol. 1—Ed.] There is ample evidence in Goldman’s book that 
such a glance is long overdue, but it is not primarily from this point of view that 
this review takes the direction it must. Though some disagreements—as well as 
concurrences^—^will be noted with various opinions given by Mr. Goldman, our 
principal concern is with the unscholarly style in which the book is written. We 
would expect the author to be not only informative—as he often is—^but meticu¬ 
lous in details of grammar, documentation and style. If writers about bands 
would have bands taken seriously by serious musicians and scholars, then such 
writers must make careful distinctions between personal opinion and provable 
knowledge. Mr. Goldman frequently fails to do this and he adds to the resulting 
confusion with a rambling, narrative style of writing which hinders the develop¬ 
ment of ideas in logical sequence. ^ 

We will cite first some of the editorial errors which plague all authors. On 
page 171 the word “arrangement” is misspelled; the closing parenthesis is omitted 
after the word “example” in the sentence beginning at the bottom of page 200; 
and the word “original” is misspelled in a comment at the bottom of Illustra- 
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tion XXXII on page 118. Mistakes of a difiEerent order include an ambiguous use 
on page 183 of the word ‘‘obviates.*' On page 72 there is an obvious miscalcula¬ 
tion: “He [Sousa] was offered the leadership of the Marine Band in 1880, when 
he was twenty-four years of age. . . Born November 6, 1854, and appointed 
leader of the Band on October 1, 1880, Sousa was one month shy of his twenty- 
sixth birthday. Another discrepancy occurs between the statement on page 232 
that “the first complete United States performance of the Symphony [No. 19, of 
Miaskovsky] was given by The Goldman Band on July 7, 1948," and the fact 
that the Symphony appears in a copy of the program given in Illustration XXV 
on page 93, dated January 3, 1948, with the notation, “First Performance in 
America." One final example concerns the remark on page 225 that parts of 
Grainger's Lincolnshire Posy . . had, for example, been sketched or completed 
by 1905." Concerning this music Grainger himself wrote: “It was conceived 
and scored by me direct for wind band in 1937." Grainger had noted down only 
the singing of various folk-singers in Lincolnshire in 1905-1906, according to his 
own statements. 

Admittedly, these citations are not of great consequence, but, together with 
other matters to be mentioned, they offer evidence of some rather slipshod 
scholarship, unexpected in the person Fennell calls “the outstanding band his¬ 
torian of the present day." More important criticisms can be aimed at the ap¬ 
proach Goldman makes to his historical survey. Space prohibits a careful and 
detailed critique of the writing, but a few points must be made. First, there is not 
a single instance of documentation in the entire bookl Details concerning people, 
organizations, events and music are cited with no attempt to indicate sources of 
information. It is perfectly logical to accept, without documentation, a Goldman 
opinion that “the end of the eighteenth century closes . . . the ‘early period’ in 
band history, for as has already been noted, the ‘modem’ band begins with the 
French Revolution," for this is a matter of considered judgment by an expert. 
But it is not possible to accept such statements as the following without some 
source reference: “Thus, we know that the Federal March of Alexander Reinagle 
(1756-1809) was performed, presumably by a band, in 1788, for the Fourth of 
July procession in Philadelphia. . . Literally hundreds of such unsubstantiated 
assertions are made in Part One of the book, and all but the least astute reader 
must eventually wonder why Goldman feels it unnecessary to cite references. 
Perhaps he feels that the bibliography—^which is far from definitive—ofEers 
sufficient justification for the absence of footnotes. 

Mr. Goldman frequendy adopts a technique of oversimplification in treating 
certain fundamental questions regarding the band’s origin and history. For ex¬ 
ample, he raises the question, “Why was the basic wind character [of the band] 
preserved" in the transition from the movable to the stationary band? Obviously, 
such a question has no single answer, but the author supplies one with a quota¬ 
tion from H. G. Farmer—^without a footnote—reladng to the mass appeal of the 
rhythmic clarity of the winds. Ascribing to this assumption the principal re¬ 
sponsibility for the very existence of the modern band is characteristic of the 
author’s extreme tendency to oversimplify. Mr. Goldman’s historical approach is 
basically a narrative account of important personalities, with little concern for 
causal developments and relationships. 

In attempting to give a picture of contemporary bands Mr. Goldman seems 
to have drawn from a rather limited survey of current conditions, particularly 
with regard to college bands. Undoubtedly aware of the rumblings within the 
College Band Directors National Association resulting from the ill-advised read¬ 
ing of a certain paper at the Chicago meeting in 1960, he has rightly inferred 
that some bands are out of step with their parent music departments. “In some 
cases," he writes, “the band and the music department are not on notably good 
terms." But he goes on to say that the basic problem is due to the fact that the 
band—^and its director—^is often more closely associated with the music education 
department and is thus “. . . part of a pre-professional training of a special type. 
. . . The band helps train music educators for the public schools, and in this 
way the entire band movement is kept more or less on its own terms, while main¬ 
taining a constant feeding process." The conclusion that Mr. Goldi^n draws is 
that “. . . the band movement itself may become more and more divorced from 
other musical studies . . . and from the main stream of musical life." These 
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comments are unquestionably appropriate to some situations, but I do not believe 
such situations would be representative. The wide-eyed freshman who enters 
college believing that the band is all-important soon discovers other musical 
interests. The typical college band director encourages every student to do so, 
though perhaps the atypical ones seem more numerous and important than they 
really are because of the national reputations they enjoy. Only the prima donnas 
among band directors have engineered such situations as Mr. Goldman describes; 
most are well aware of the importance of balance, musical and otherwise. 

Mr. Goldman avoids becoming involved in the argument over the educa¬ 
tional worth of the marching band in college and I would agree with his opinion 
that marching bands belong primarily in the category of entertainment. He does 
not seem to understand, however, that the present college band director, having 
created this Frankenstein, is now trying to find a way out and would appreciate 
more than just a passing mention of his predicament. It is this aspect of band 
activity to which administrators are more and more frequently addressing the 
accusation of questionable educational value and this may be the Achilles heel 
which enables a mortal blow against public school instrumental music and 
eventually college bands. Mr. Goldman could have done a service by investigating 
and discussing this point, though perhaps band directors will require psychiatric 
help before the problem is resolved. 

A portion of the chapter on contemporary bands is devoted to a discussion 
of high school bands and includes a somewhat curious statement to the effect that 
youngsters in poor bands derive "... as much benefit from their efforts, as the 
youngsters in much better bands.” Mr. Goldman seems to betray here a basic lack 
of faith in the musical significance of public school instrumental training, regard¬ 
less of its quality. 

In discussing the lack of stability in the instrumentation of the band, Mr. 
Goldman makes the statement that ”the band today could^ if it wished, scrap its 
entire existing repertoire and start all over again. All that would be seriously 
missed would be a handful of original band compositions . . . [and] these 
would . . , have to be re-scored.” This is a striking commentary on the aesthetic 
frailty of the band as a performing medium and it tends to negate the value of 
the efforts of all the great men Mr. Goldman has previously cited, including his 
famous father. Such is not the intent of the statement; rather the point is to 
contrast the band’s position with that of the orchestra whose . . artistic life 
. . . depends on its existing repertoire.” His summary statement, “the artistic 
truth is that the performer exists for the repertoire—^not vice versa,” makes this 
clear, but it cannot remove the inference that the band, as an ensemble, must be 
considered somewhat less than successful as a musical organization—certainly a 
strange attitude for one who is regarded as a champion of bands. 

The chapters on instrumentation and arranging present some basic truths 
and explain many of the problems inherent in choosing an effective ensemble of 
winds. Mr, Goldman disagrees with those who would seek to create an inflexible 
instrumentation, stating that standardization ". . . must treat many individual 
instruments as ‘optional’ and allow many possibilities of variation. . . . The 
composer . . . must have the right to leave out [certain instruments] if he 
wishes.” 

Mr. Goldman weighs the merits of transcriptions for band of music originally 
conceived for other media. He argues that the idea of transcriptions is valid and 
only stipulates that the music involved should be adaptable to band. Considerable 
space is devoted to a discussion of present problems in publishing music for 
band in several different sets of parts, all deriving, in each composition, from a 
single basic arrangement. He recommends a solution for this problem: publish 
one arrangement for college and professional bands and another arrangement, 
of the same composition, for high school and junior high school bands. A seem¬ 
ingly better idea is suggested less prominendy: publish each composition in only 
one set of parts. Mr. Goldman touches but lighdy on one factor connected with 
the problems of scoring and repertoire, namely, the tyrannical role played by 
publishers of band music who generally tend to avoid marketing works which 
are thinly scored and thus considered unsafe [italics mine]. Mr. Goldman ob¬ 
viously recognizes the fact that many arrangers and publishers are more con¬ 
cerned with selling their music than with maintaining high standards of quality. 
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but he avoids saying so by relegating the problem to one of technical difficulty 
rather than musical quality. 

Mr. Goldman discusses the problem of cueing and doubling as if every note 
in a score were always played as written. He ignores the possibility—and seems 
unaware of a common practice—that the director may wield his red pencil with 
whatever abandon he wishes. 

I believe a majority of directors would emphatically disagree with Mr. 
Goldman's statement that “for many works, a full score is either unnecessary or 
economically impractical." One of the most serious obstacles to efficient use of 
rehearsal time—especially with amateur bands—^is the lack of a full score. One 
type of full score escapes mention by Mr. Goldman: the full score in concert key, 
which is a very useful tool. 

Perhaps the most significant—^and grammatically awkward—^single statement 
in the book is the following: “Today, more than at any other time in its history, 
the central problem of the band is its repertoire.” The author develops this 
theme in one of the most interesting portions of the book and contributes 
much careful and original thought toward its proof. 

In the section entitled “Improving the Band,” Mr. Goldman makes many 
valuable—though few novel—suggestions. He tends to oversimplify the problems 
and techniques related to tuning the band but makes the excellent observation 
that too few school band members are aware of pitch intervals, stating that a 
correction of this weakness would eliminate the necessity for the all too prevalent 
and ineffective use of a single tuning note. 

In summary, the book constitutes a worthwhile addition to the existing 
literature on the subject of bands and tlie author demonstrates a keen under¬ 
standing of many currently perplexing practices and trends. The book falls short 
of being a scholarly work because of the attempt to cover too broad a scope with a 
superficial kind of research. The most serious deficiency involves the total lack of 
documentation, and this fact alone makes much of the information suspect and 
reduces the value of the book as a point of departure for future scholarly investi¬ 
gation. 

Hubert Henderson 



Tonal Harmony in Concept and Practice. By Allen 
Forte, New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1962. 
[vi, 503 p., 8vo; $6.50] 


The new college text of Allen Forte of Yale University- 
steers carefully between theory and practice. It is historical, be¬ 
ing deeply rooted in tradition, by which is meant the practices 
of composers, not the dogmas of theoreticians. It is also practi¬ 
cal, containing over three hundred exercises of various kinds 
and almost six hundred well ordered examples. The author re¬ 
jects certain notions of functional harmony such as the sym¬ 
metrical I-IV-V links but preserves others under the general 
premise of a “logic of triadic tonality.” The time period under 
study is approximately 1680 to 1880 and every effort is made to 
interrelate technical and stylistic practice. No major composer 
of the period is neglected; many interesting minor ones such as 
Boyce, Graun, Clarke, Rinck, Mizler, and Mattel are included. 
The curious student will inevitably be led into a world of mu¬ 
sicians with whom he will resume contact in his later music his¬ 
tory courses. In fact every feature of the book shows the author’s 
concern with a discipline not of the Theory of Music but of the 
very large subject of Music itself. It is properly introductory to 
the serious study of the literature and provides the prototype 
experiences of creative work which refine taste and sharpen sen¬ 
sitivities. 

After a nicely phrased preface there are fifteen chapters 
with continuous sub-section numbering throughout so that each 
topic can be extracted for easy reference. Exercises and exam¬ 
ples are sprinkled throughout the text and are accurately and 
attractively printed for performance at the piano. Many but not 
all chapters contain useful summaries and recapitulations. All 
have exercises on whatever is germane to the subject matter 
under study. Appendix One is a suggested schedule of assign¬ 
ments; Appendix Two has brief biographical notes about the 
composers and theorists cited. There is an index. 
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In character with the scholarly tone of the text each chap¬ 
ter is preceded by an apt quotation from a significant theoreti¬ 
cal work. At the outset the author states as his purposes the 
unfolding of “the concepts of harmony” which are “at the foun¬ 
dation of the art” and the presentation of techniques which will 
enable students “to compose coherent and effective tonal mu¬ 
sic.” As to the ultimate goal, it is “increased understanding of 
the art form,” which is “the most important result of genuine 
technical training in music.” While it is clearly the author’s in¬ 
tention to link the study of harmony and the study of the litera¬ 
ture, he remarks also the long traditional association of composi¬ 
tion and theory study. Essentially the philosophical position of 
the author is analytic, inductive, rational, traditional, temper¬ 
ate, and pragmatic. This is not really a novel or highly personal 
interpretation but an approach aimed at returning the study of 
theory to its central and fundamental position in serious music 
study. It invigorates rather than revolutionizes; it restores dig¬ 
nity and excitement to what can so easily become lugubrious 
and infertile effort. 

An orientation to the piano is established at once. In the 
very first section intervals are described and explained in terms 
of piano keyboard configuration. Notions about scale degrees, 
intervals, and diatonic-chromatic relations are tied in at once 
with the triad and are neatly confirmed by a quotation of the 
principal theme from the Beethoven Op. 97, No. 3. At the 
outset the materials of tonal harmony are rather distinctly 
founded on major and minor scales with the chromatic scale 
mentioned but not discussed. A brief mention of mode in sec¬ 
tion seven in Chapter One describes the term as designating 
“only the general character of the major scale as distinct from 
the minor scale, and vice versa.” In section ten in the same 
chapter, an important “law of the half-step” is stated as follows: 
“the strongest, most binding progression from one note to an¬ 
other is the half-step progression.” Natural, melodic, and har¬ 
monic minor scales are distinguished and their characters are 
related to the law of the half-step. 

Consonance and dissonance are defined as “technical terms 
applied to phenomena of motion.” There are clear and well ar¬ 
ranged summaries of the intervals and a welcome use of the 
term absolute interval to introduce early the concept of ambi- 
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guity. Sections twenty-one and twenty-two in Chapter One 
treat meter and rhythm, insuring that the static materials al¬ 
ready discussed are quickly related to movement. Section 
twenty-three describes the circle of fifths but emphasizes that it 
is essentially “a visual convenience, a mnemonic device,” which 
“does not represent fully any important structural aspect of tonal 
music.” Section twenty-four describes the difference between 
hearing and listening, or identification and comprehension, in 
a fine treatment of the musical ear; the student is invited to 
a systematic study of harmony as an excellent opportunity to 
develop intelligent awareness of music. 

It is not our intention to describe seriatim the entire book; 
however, the early definitions are the touchstones by which one 
can sense the tone, elegance, and sobriety of an author. Chapter 
One, on the Structural Characteristics of the Fundamental Ma¬ 
terials, establishes the triad as primary, absorbs and uses many 
familiar descriptive terms, relates materials and motion, sets a 
tone of musical illustration, and rejects a mechanical, statisti¬ 
cal or categorical approach to the subject. Substantially these 
points are exemplified in later chapters. Harmonic vocabulary 
is introduced rather quickly—seventh chords of all varieties by 
Chapter Five. Chapter Seven treats in full the procedures for 
harmonizing soprano melodies, with a particularly fine presen¬ 
tation of a step by step process, and a good checklist of common 
errors. The treacherous problem of modulation/secondary 
dominants/or secondary tonic areas is handled ably; in a key 
phrase the author remarks that modulation “should be regarded 
as ordered harmonic extension, not as ‘change of key for the 
sake of variety,’ as some authors would have us believe.” 

Separate chapters on suspension chords and linear chords 
explore the classes of dissonant harmonies which involve tran¬ 
sient or intermediate harmonic effect. Augmented sixth chords 
are treated as chromatic alterations of IV (Italian sixth), III* 
(French sixth), and IVj+ (German sixth), such treatment being 
parallel to the Piston formulation. No mention is made of the 
derivation of augmented sixth chords from dominant seventh 
chords via the flatted fifth. Chapters Twelve through Fourteen 
concern theme, motive, and invention, leading to an introduc¬ 
tion to composition in three parts (within the style, of course). 

Chapter Fifteen, Further Techniques of Harmonic Devel- 
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opment^ moves into chromatic regions with examples from 
Wolf, Wagner, and Liszt. At this point the issue of mixed mo¬ 
dality (in section 259) is described as "*a special case of chro¬ 
matic substitution.” This attitude is consistent with the author’s 
earlier decision (in section seven) to leave the term mode to 
the pre-tonal area. There is reasonable base for controversy 
here; a large amount of nineteenth century music is easier to 
comprehend in mixed modal terms than in chromatic terms. 
However, there are many indications that the author would 
have enjoyed a longer stay in the land of ‘‘chromatic harmony,” 
for the examples in Chapter Fifteen are fresh and expertly 
culled. It is a particular delight to see so many instances from 
the song literature, which is often neglected in harmony texts. 

There are areas of harmonic usage which are not covered. 
For instance the interesting matter of non-diminished seventh 
chords, supertonic six-fours with root and fifth altered, and the 
various treatments of IV which make Faure so elusive are not 
brought up emphatically. Enharmonic eflEects are not given a 
great deal of space, and there is no attempt to relate the study of 
harmony to physical or psychological bases. Terms such as dif¬ 
ference tone^ overtone^ and temperament are avoided, for in¬ 
stance. 

In the carefully limited area which the author has defined, 
he has succeeded brilliantly. Progressive in spirit and yet avoid¬ 
ing any easy novelty, he has produced a textbook which is an 
excellent introduction to college music study, opening up the 
past and furnishing a solid basis for advanced theory or histori¬ 
cal work. 


Allen D. Sapp 
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Presidential Report 


Mr. Donald M. McCorkle, Editor 
College Music SYMPOSIUM 

Dear Don, 


January 1962 


W AITING in a bus station on my way home from Salem, I 
keep hearing echoes of all the arguments that were ex¬ 
changed there. I am sure those arguments will go on echoing 
in my head through the year. Some will be taken up again at 
Columbus and pressed a bit further. Some will doubtless go on 
all our lives and beyond. Some, on the other hand, will be set¬ 
tled and forgotten sooner or later. And some, I suppose, will be 
forgotten before they are settled. The shape they took at Salem 
—the friendly tone, the surprisingly swift pace amid the won¬ 
derful warmth of your hospitality, and the near-symmetry that 
they fitted into, thanks to the careful planning of Henry 
Clarke’s committee—all this seems to me worth trying to put 
into an ample record, for the benefit of us who took part, of 
our absent colleagues, and of anyone interested. 

“Arguments” I say; “disputes” would be too strong a word, 
but “discussions” would be too weak. There was no head-on 
clash of opposing principles or interests. But there was a con¬ 
tinual interplay of differences and doubts and tangents. We 
didn’t divide into factions. But we didn’t merely bask in mutual 
admiration. We exposed some of the complicated issues that I 
can feel dividing my own mind, some of the straining, com¬ 
peting partial interests that are active in all my work and my 
plans for work. I think most of us feel such strains within us. 
I think we benefit from articulating them. I do not hope to 
resolve more than a few of them at best. I can’t help sometimes 
getting exhausted by them and relaxing into a temporary satis- 
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faction that just ignores most of them. But I think we benefit 
enormously when we can get together and recognize them as 
shared among us, clarify them a bit without oversimplifying 
them, put them in a perspective wider than any one of us alone 
can command. In making possible this sort of sharing and slight 
clarifying, CMS performs its main service. The Salem meeting 
showed that CMS is strong enough and still compact enough 
to perform this service very well. 

You referred to our program several times as “introspec¬ 
tive.” You thought, if I understood you correctly, that this “in¬ 
trospection” was healthy for the Society at its present stage of 
development, but unbecoming for exhibition and preservation 
in SYMPOSIUM. 

Well, yes, introspection can be embarrassing. But if, as 
I’ve argued here, our sharing of doubts and tensions that arise 
within the work and thought of each of us is just what we do 
best, then a gracefully edited record of this introspection should 
be just what we want to exhibit and preserve, to carry on and 
develop further. 

One member protested that “introspection” was an inade¬ 
quate word for our consideration of a wide range of relations 
between college music and the world: college drama, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and administration; organizations of 
music teachers concerned with primary and secondary schools 
and private instruction, organizations of administrators, of 
scholars, of librarians, and organizations of organizations, with 
a view to commercial power and government policies; singers 
and audiences all around the world. He confessed disappoint¬ 
ment that we could find no time to do more than glance at all 
these relations. He would have liked to define one of them and 
study it enough to change it. He missed the significance and 
value that I claim for our simply putting all these relations to¬ 
gether. He expressed the hope that SYMPOSIUM might do 
more, just as you argued it should, but he thought it might do 
more with the very topics we argued at Salem. 

Perhaps he is right about your word “introspection,” 
which suggests withdrawing from the world, concentrating on 
a narrow range of topics that hardly concern anyone but our¬ 
selves. We found no time for such things at this meeting. We 
put aside temporarily all technical questions of music theory 
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and practice, of pedagogy and curricular planning, such as we 
have argued in the past and will argue again. Rather, this year 
we recognized steadily that our work is afiEected by its entangle¬ 
ment in the vast network of interests afiEecting millions of peo¬ 
ple beyond ourselves and our immediate surroundings. We rec¬ 
ognized the changingness of this network. At times we fairly 
trembled at the rapidity and sweeping scope of some of the 
changes. We did not lament them or urge them on or try to 
escape them. We did not presume to measure them and their 
effects. We simply acknowledged a number of them, assembled 
some evidences of them in a novel pattern, so that all of us 
could share to some degree an awareness of the complex, dy¬ 
namic tensions that do aflEect us whether we know it or not. 
“Introspection” isn’t either exactly right or exactly wrong as a 
label for what we were doing. It is right inasmuch as it indicates 
our candid admission of much ignorance and indecision, but 
wrong in failing to indicate our eager involvement in world¬ 
wide processes and our looking forward to some efiEective, if 
modest, future activity. 

Both you and our friend who protests your word, like many 
other members of CMS, seem to me not only eager but impa¬ 
tient to take some effective action, to bring more order into the 
complexity of the musical world and the world of learning and 
teaching. Maybe I am too easily contented with our modest pat¬ 
terning of perplexities. Surely I too would be glad to accomplish 
more, and I hope that our Society may do so from time to time. 
But I am skeptical. And therefore I am in favor of continuing 
and emphasizing the self-education that you call “introspec¬ 
tion,” the concise and friendly arguments that we are all proud 
to call SYMPOSIUM. 

Yours, 

Bill 

William W. Austin 



Report of the Fourth 
Annual Meeting 


December 27—29, 1961. 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

\The following report is a reduction from tape recordings of 
the sessions of the fourth annual meeting. Much valuable detail 
has been omitted for lack of space, but the essential points of 
view which were voiced are, we trust, faithfully preserved. The 
meeting was held at Salem College, located in the historic Mo¬ 
ravian town of Old Salem. The Society is greatly indebted to 
Salem College and The Moravian Music Foundation, and es¬ 
pecially to Clemens Sandresky and Donald M. McCorkle, 
through whose efforts the South’s reputation for hospitality was 
not only upheld, hut also enhanced. —G. H.] 

First Session 

Our Relations to Other Arts (With Special 
Attention to Arts Centers) 

Chairman: G. Wallace Woodworth {Harvard Univer¬ 
sity) 

Speakers: George Hutchinson (architect, Chicago) 
James Sykes {Dartmouth College) 

John Baldwin {Hamilton College) 

William C. Herring {Winston-Salem Arts 
Council) 

A session on the relation of music to the other arts was 
occasioned largely by the increasing appearance on campuses 
throughout the nation of buildings designed to bring together 
under one roof the departments of music, art, drama, sometimes 
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the dance, various crafts and other, less closely related, activi¬ 
ties. The session appropriately was held in the theatre of the 
Arts Center portion of the James Gordon Hanes Community 
Center. 

The chairman, Mr. Woodworth, in his opening remarks, 
took note of the fact that the arts are related in many essential 
ways, that the “arts center” type of building on college cam¬ 
puses is an attempt at closer cooperation and communication 
among the arts, and that the session would be concerned largely 
with exploring the nature of these arts centers and the problems 
encountered in their planning and use. He expressed serious 
reservations regarding attempts to integrate the arts too com¬ 
pletely, especially by means of the now-popular integrated arts 
courses which he hoped are on the wane. 

Mr. Hutchinson, who has had very considerable experi¬ 
ence in designing college arts centers, presented a clear general 
picture of the problems encountered by the architect who, in 
conjunction with college officials, plan buildings of this kind. 
He worked in part from a report of a workshop in December, 
1960, in Chicago, attended by representatives from colleges 
and universities which had recently built arts centers or were 
contemplating doing so. 

At the Chicago workshop the consensus was that there 
are valid reasons for bringing the arts together, among them, 
that their being housed together in an attractive, prominent 
and accessible building enhances their status on the campus 
and in the community. If the area of the arts is recognized as 
an essential and required part of the general education program 
of all students, the value, especially to students in science and 
other unrelated fields, is enormous. 

From an extensive list of building elements usually con¬ 
sidered essential for inclusion in a campus arts center, Mr. 
Hutchinson abstracted the general principle that arts centers 
usually show about equal space allocation among three major 
areas: art, drama and music, although in many cases where there 
is inequality in the amount of emphasis a particular school 
places upon the various departments, the space is apportioned 
accordingly. 

One of the most difficult problems planners of arts centers 
face is that of multiple use of space which, because funds are 
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seldom more than minimally adequate, is nearly always neces¬ 
sary. Drama and music sharing one theatre or auditorium is 
particularly troublesome from the standpoint not only of re¬ 
hearsal scheduling and music’s proclivity for making endless dis¬ 
tracting noises, but also in the matter of acoustical treatment 
of the room itself. What is acoustically ideal for drama is too 
dead for music, etc. If separate auditoriums are economically 
impossible, the resulting single unit must be a compromise, 
more or less satisfactory in proportion to the ingenuity of the 
architect, but never ideal. New devices to make the acoustical 
properties of a hall adjustable are emerging from this dilemma. 
Other multiple-use spaces are not so troublesome— e.g. re¬ 
hearsal rooms for both band and chorus rehearsals, or rehearsal 
rooms which also double as large lecture rooms. 

Mr. Hutchinson emphasized the importance of the archi¬ 
tect’s being consulted at the very beginning of the planning of 
a proposed arts center so that at every stage of the develop¬ 
ment what the college wants, what its resources are, and what 
the architect can accomplish in reconciling the discrepancies 
which are bound to result are clear to all. There should be a 
great many conferences before even one line of a plan is drawn. 

Mr. Hutchinson then described briefly a number of arts 
centers on which he had worked or with which he was familiar: 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin—a center with facili¬ 
ties only for music and theatre, which has separate recital hall 
and theatre; Wellesley—facilities for art, music and theatre, 
having a particularly interesting stage and presentation house; 
the University of Kansas—a music and theatre combination, 
very extensive facilities for music, a theatre used by both de¬ 
partments, and a very fine, 400-seat recital hall; Maryville Col¬ 
lege—extensive music facilities, some art, a very small thea¬ 
tre; Wayne State University—extensive development of art, 
theatre and music. (Plans and sketches of these centers and 
others, including that of the host, Salem College, were on dis¬ 
play during the remainder of the annual meeting.) 

• • • 

The next speaker, Mr. James Sykes, entertained the mem¬ 
bers at considerable length on the subject of what seven and 
one-half million dollars can buy in the way of an arts center— 
Hopkins Center at Dartmouth. This center is composed of four 
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main buildings with instructional facilities to permit teaching 
the large freshman and senior common-experience courses, 
facilities for creative art which are to bring all Dartmouth stu¬ 
dents into daily exposure to the arts, and social facilities. Mr. 
Sykes reported the President of the College, John Sloan Dickey, 
as listing the four principles which guided the design and ra¬ 
tionale of the buildings: 

1) Multiple use of all facilities (sic), 

2) The “sidewalk superintendent” principle—glass pan¬ 
els in rooms through which passers-by can observe re¬ 
hearsals, etc. (unless the curtains are drawn), 

3) “Unity of learning and life, and the relatedness of all 
creativity,” 

4) Use of the center as a focal point to draw together the 
college community. 

The four blocks of the center are: the theatre block, 
alumni hall block, shops and studios block, and the auditorium 
and music block. Space does not permit listing all the facilities 
Mr. Sykes enumerated and described. In brief, there is a room 
for every kind of arts activity likely to be found on a college 
campus, including a rather unique Jazz and Folk-Music Room, 
in fact facilities for everything except a place for performances 
of the scope of a Boston Symphony concert. The largest audi¬ 
torium seats 900, the theatre, 450. There is in addition an arena 
theatre under the theatre proper, but there is no really large 
hall, which, even with the large amount of money available, 
would have been grossly uneconomical. 

The special feature of this center, designed to mak e the 
center the focal point of the campus is the very large, upper- 
level lounge known as “The Top of the Hop.” Other, smaller 
rooms for dancing, record listening, etc. supplement the 
lounge’s social facilities. There is also a spot known as the 
“Agora”—a snack bar! 

Mr. Sykes emphasized at the close of his remarks the very 
great importance of a sound educational philosophy and pro¬ 
gram for which this elaborate physical set-up is only an instru¬ 
ment, although a very splendid one. Some of the effects he an¬ 
ticipates in connection with the use of Hopkins Center are: 
1) Intelligent focus which can be achieved through such a 
building— e.g. the development of new species of courses re- 
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lated to the functions of the building; 2) Exchange programs 
with neighboring institutions and the possibility of collective 
sponsorship of local and imported events in the arts; 3) A 
new scholarly approach to performance—in music, the Col¬ 
legium Musicum, and in drama, student repertory theatre. In 
the last analysis, said Mr. Sykes, “The arts have everything to 
do with the individual, and it is for the individual student that 
our arts centers must be built.” 

• « • 

An entirely different kind of arts center, the Root Arts 
Center of Hamilton College, was described by the next speaker, 
John Baldwin. It is not an arts center in the sense of all the 
arts being brought together in one building. They are not. 
The art department’s activities are carried on elsewhere as are 
also many of the activities of the music department. The theatre 
is again entirely separate. The Center itself is a converted 
house, handsomely furnished, which accommodates the music 
classrooms, music library, record collection, studios and prac¬ 
tice facilities, as well as being a picture gallery for the display 
of the part of the Root Collection of pictures currently avail¬ 
able to the College and of other art shows. 

Mr. Baldwin recounted his friendship with Edward Root, 
a mutually instructive and inspiring relationship in which each 
shared with the other his enthusiasm for the art about which he 
was most conversant—Mr. Baldwin, music, and Mr. Root, 
paintings and prints. Mr. Baldwin is now in charge of the Cen¬ 
ter, is responsible for the display of the Root pictures and for 
bringing five other art shows per year to the campus. This work 
is carried on in the same building but is entirely independent 
of his work in the music department. 

The juxtaposition of the music department with the art 
displays in the same house represents an experiment which Mr. 
Baldwin and his colleagues are making over a period of seven 
years to see whether the exposure of the music student to pic¬ 
tures will have a significantly broadening effect. Mr. Baldwin 
deplored the parochialism and self-absorption of the usual 
music student whose only enthusiasm is music and expressed 
the hope that if the student can be led to look at pictures some¬ 
thing will happen that will shake him from his lethargy regard¬ 
ing everything outside music. Nothing is done in the way of 
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formally relating art and music in integrated courses—studies 
in the various fields are kept entirely separate. 

• • • 

The final speaker of the session was William C. Herring, 
Executive Secretary of the Winston-Salem Arts Council, who 
described the organization and functions of this Arts Council 
and the building in which it is housed. Mr. Herring’s speech 
was such a model of concise clarity that further reduction is 
dfficult, but we shall try: 

The Winston-Salem Arts Council, the oldest functioning 
arts council in America, was organized in 1949, was originally 
conceived by the Association of Junior Leagues of America and 
in its early years was supported by the local Junior League. It 
has become the prototype of all arts councils, although it is not 
the largest, and was the first council to round out the five basic 
tenets of arts council activity: coordinating, planning, promot¬ 
ing, housing, and fund raising. 

The general purpose of the Arts Council is the coordina¬ 
tion, promotion and development of educational, cultural and 
religious activities in the city of Winston-Salem and in sur¬ 
rounding Forsyth county. The original purposes of the Council 
had two specific objectives: 1) “To strengthen the arts through 
joint planning, coordination, counseling and promotion and 
to encourage new arts organizations to round out the com¬ 
munity’s picture of arts participation” and 2) “To relieve these 
groups of the onerous and time-consuming business of raising 
deficit funds to carry on their operations.” 

Fund raising has been, from the beginning, centralized. 
This was done for some years through a gala known as “The 
Follies,” but in the last five years the method has been a direct 
campaign patterned after fund-raising drives such as the Com¬ 
munity Chest or the United Fund. Business and professional 
people of the community lead the drive and the community 
responds with almost miraculous generosity. The funds thus 
secured are allocated among the member organizations of the 
Arts Council and any other fund raising by any method other 
than the normal collection of dues, class fees and admission 
ticket sales is prohibited. The funds are, of course, not unlim¬ 
ited and strict budgeting is maintained. 

The Arts Council is an organization of a number of indi¬ 
vidual organizations whose memberships in the Council are of 
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three types: 1) Participating members (ten, including the 
Winston-Salem Symphony, the Associated Artists of Winston- 
Salem, the Little Theatre, the Arts and Crafts Association, the 
local chapter of the A.G.O. et al.) 2) Associate members 
(seven, including the Civic Music Series, the Wake Forest 
Chamber Music Series, et al) and 3) Honorary Affiliates 
(nine). 

The Council is run by trustees elected by the participating 
and associate members who in turn elect the officers who hire 
the three-member staff. An executive committee responsible to 
the trustees supervises the day-to-day operation of the Council. 

Some of the specific services of the Council to its members 
are: the maintenance of a central calendar of community 
events; the preparation and distribution of a monthly list of 
events; the keeping of a master mailing list to which all mem¬ 
bers have free access; counseling service on programs, promo¬ 
tion, management, bookkeeping, legal affairs etc.; central cleri¬ 
cal, purchasing, printing, and bulk mailing facilities. The Coun¬ 
cil also is responsible for the maintenance of its portion of the 
Community Center, the scheduling of rooms, the booking of the 
theatre, etc. 

The building in which the Arts Council is housed is the 
James Gordon Hanes Community Center which also includes 
the offices of the Chamber of Commerce and the United Fund 
of Winston-Salem. It is named for the business and civic leader, 
the retired chairman of the Board of the Hanes Hosiery Mills, 
who initiated the idea of building such a center and whose 
assistance in its realization was invaluable. The building 
opened in 1958. The Arts Council portion includes a well- 
equipped theatre of advanced design for plays, concerts, films, 
etc., an art gallery, a spacious lobby, a crafts shop, the offices of 
the Arts Council, the Singers Guild, the Little Theatre and 
the Symphony, and classrooms for the Arts and Crafts Associa¬ 
tion. Plans are under way for an expansion of this part of the 
building, as there is already a shortage of space. There was time 
after the session for the CMS members to inspect the Center. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr. Hutchinson was asked how it is economically possible 
to get facilities for orchestral concerts of the size mentioned 
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in connection with the Dartmouth center, which, elaborate as 
it is, has no such facilities. Mr. Hutchinson had no complete 
answer but suggested that the problem might be solved as it 
was being solved at Knox College by treating the gymnasium 
acoustically. Few colleges can afford a really large hall and 
this expedient might be acceptable. 

Mr. Baldwin was asked whether we can get closer to the 
other arts or whether we are safer keeping our distance. He was 
emphatically in favor of the latter. 

At this point Arthur Mendel {Princeton) contributed an 
impromptu speech which apparently voiced the thinking of 
a large number of the members for he was roundly applauded. 
He returned the attention of the group to the question raised 
by Mr. Woodworth at the beginning of the session of whether, 
despite the mushrooming of arts centers on campuses through¬ 
out the country, the amalgamation of the arts on the campus 
represents a sound and desirable educational philosophy. Mr. 
Mendel acknowledged that the Arts Council and Arts Center 
described by Mr. Herring are very fine, but thought that an 
arts center on a campus is quite a different thing and a very 
dangerous thing. He questioned whether the music department 
in a university is closer in its aims to the department of art 
than it is to the department of Romance languages, or the de¬ 
partment of philosophy, or psychology, or mathematics, or even 
electronic engineering. It has been his experience that artists 
are not particularly sensitive aurally—“we can’t all be Goethe.” 
He believes that “if the humanities band themselves in segre¬ 
gation from other parts of the university, it is a distinct loss; 
and if the arts segregate themselves from the other humanities, 
it is a distinct loss. What is needed, rather, is free interchange 
among as many different kinds of academic activity as possible. 
There is danger of losing this if the arts group themselves to¬ 
gether, also a real public-relations danger in their being thought 
of as 'that sort of arty, Bohemian group’ off in the corner of the 
campus.” 

As Mr. Woodworth brought the discussion to its conclu¬ 
sion, a few more pertinent comments were made from the floor 
and from the panel. One was that the geographical position of 
an arts center on the campus makes considerable difference— 
that if it is easy for students to go through the center on their 
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way to classes, the exposure, especially to visual displays, may 
be significantly beneficial. Another comment was to the effect 
that what works well on one campus may not be at all suitable 
on another. No one was willing to hazard a guess whether col¬ 
lege arts centers are a passing fad or whether they are here to 
stay. 



Second Session 


Our Relation to Other Associations 
(With Special Attention to the Role o£ CMS) 

Chairman: A. Kunrad Kvam (Douglass College, Rut¬ 
gers) 

Speaker: Harold Spivacke (Library of Congress) 

Panel: Allen P. Britten (Music Educators National 

Conference) 

Herbert Livingston (Ohio State University) 
Clemens Sandresky (Salem College) 

Warner Lawson (Howard University) 

CMS, a young organization, is,still in the process of defin¬ 
ing its role and its functions on the national music scene, and 
this session was devoted to the particular aspect of the problem 
having to do with our responsibilities toward, and possible co¬ 
operation with, other musical organizations. The chairman, 
Arnold Kvam, has had considerable experience in inter¬ 
organization enterprises, among them the “Cincinnati Report” 
—the report of the A.B. committee for the National Associa¬ 
tion of Schools of Music, of which he was chairman. 

The main address of the session was given by Mr. Spivacke, 
and while the full text is to be found elsewhere in this issue, 
we report it briefly apropos to the other speeches and the en¬ 
suing discussion: 

Mr. Spivacke noted the proliferation of music organiza¬ 
tions—over fifty in the National Music Council—and supposed 
it to be a typical American phenomenon. Organizations often 
tend towards parochialism, although CMS seems to be excep¬ 
tional in the breadth of its interests. As possible areas deserving 
the attention of CMS Mr. Spivacke su^ested the following: 

1) Music education in the broadest sense—re-evaluation 
of teacher preparation giving attention to the critical 
opinions of those working in elementary and secondary 
education. 
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2) Music librarianship. 

3) The private teacher. 

4) Publication problems and copyright laws—particularly 
the necessity to be informed on the existing and the 
new, proposed copyright laws; what constitutes in¬ 
fringement; and the question of fair use. 

5) The problem of performance rights. 

6) Government subsidy of the arts—many difficult prob¬ 
lems CMS should study in conjunction with other or¬ 
ganizations so that appropriate recommendations can 
be made through the official music advisory body, the 
NMC. 

• • • 

The remainder of the session was largely devoted to dis¬ 
pensing to the members of CMS information on the important 
national organizations with which CMS is likely to have signifi¬ 
cant contact. 

Speaking for Music Educators National Conference 
(MENC) was its president, Allen P. Britton, who gave a brief 
history of his organization and described its nature and func¬ 
tions: MENC began in 1907 as the Music Supervisors National 
Conference, changed to its present name several years later. It 
is a very large organization (37,000 members) subdivided into 
51 state units (includes D. C.), which are grouped into six 
geographical divisions. There is an elaborate office in Washing¬ 
ton in the building of the National Education Association of 
which it is the music department. The membership is pre¬ 
dominantly secondary and elementary teachers of music and 
college music educators who train public school music teach¬ 
ers. MENC has an annual budget of about one million dollars 
and is in position to, and does, lend assistance to smaller or¬ 
ganizations (String Teachers Association, etc.) which are dedi¬ 
cated to the chief purpose of MENC, the improvement of the 
teaching of music. 

Mr. Britton then spoke of an organization which, although 
not connected with either, is of vital concern to both CMS and 
MENC as well as to the National Association of Schools of 
Music (NASM) . This is the National Conference on Accredita¬ 
tion of Teacher Education (NCATE—apparently pronounced 
en-kate), a body operating under the National Commission on 
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Accrediting. Basic general accrediting of institutions is handled 
under NCA by regional bodies (North-Central Association, 
Southern Association, etc.), but for special fields accrediting is 
delegated to other organkations. NASM is charged with the ac¬ 
creditation of music schools and college music departments and 
NCATE is responsible for accrediting teacher education. Con¬ 
troversy arose over who was to be responsible for accrediting 
music education. The decision was that N CATE would handle 
this area and NASM would be restricted to the areas of music 
theory, history, applied music, etc. When NCATE inaugurated a 
policy of requiring of music teachers a very strong general edu¬ 
cation background, the NASM schools who required no more 
than 20 general education hours were dealt a severe blow. 
NCATE wants from 40 to 50 hours of general education in the 
music school course in music education and from 50 to 60 hours 
of general education on the liberal arts music education pro¬ 
gram. A typical NCATE curriculum for the A.B.: 50 to 60 hours 
in general education, 15 to 20 hours in professional education 
and the remainder of the 120 hours in subject matter prepara¬ 
tion. 

The chairman, Mr. Kvam, commented here that NCATE 
must have read the Cincinnati Report, that 50 to 60 hours of 
general education is what was specified in that proposed A.B. 
program. 

Representing Music Teachers National Association 
(MTNA), although only as a member, not in any ofl&cial ca¬ 
pacity, was Herbert Livingston, who made a brief talk concern¬ 
ing that association. He remarked about the great overlap in 
membership between CMS and MTNA, more apparent on pa¬ 
per than in any vital sense, for CMS and other specialized asso¬ 
ciations have drawn away from MTNA. They formerly held 
their meetings in conjunction with the MTNA meetings but 
now meet separately. Mr. Livingston’s own impression is that 
MTNA has become more and more an organization of private 
teachers although it is still nominally an all-embracing organi¬ 
zation of music teachers. He expressed the opinion that CMS 
might be of value to MTNA by explaining the college music 
field to MTNA members but doubted that MTNA in the im¬ 
mediate future would be able to operate very ejfficiently in the 
field with which CMS is primarily concerned. 
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The next organization to be examined was the National 
Association of Schools of Music. Mr. Sandresky and Mr. Lawson, 
both equipped with plenty of inside information, enlightened 
the group upon this very powerful accrediting agency. 

Mr. Sandresky, perhaps to allay possible fears that NASM 
is in some way a threat to liberal arts college music, began by 
announcing that NASM is not a bad kind of organization. It 
was originally assigned the task by NCA of investigating music 
programs and setting up standards, particularly of music school 
curricula for the B.Mus. and the B.M.E., later also for music 
major programs for the A.B., and accrediting the schools which 
met the standards. NASM standards for the B.Mus. have be¬ 
come quite uniform nationally, while standards for the B.M.E. 
vary considerably because of widely varying state certification 
requirements, and standards for the A.B. in music vary enor¬ 
mously from school to school. 

The philosophy of NASM accreditation, said Mr. San¬ 
dresky, is undergoing quite radical revision. Counting credit 
hours according to an arbitrary formula is going out in favor of 
judging institutions in terms of how well they are accomplish¬ 
ing their stated aims, thus giving back to the individual institu¬ 
tions the responsibility for their own programs. 

Although NASM has little to offer many of the distin¬ 
guished schools represented in CMS, CMS can, Mr. Sandresky 
suggested, contribute significantly to NASM and thereby to the 
music programs of all schools throughout the country. NASM 
is a service organization and CMS can and should help it do its 
job effectively. 

Mr. Lawson spoke in commendation of the accomplish¬ 
ments of NASM in setting standards for music curricula in 
higher education, especially in giving status to the B.Mus. de¬ 
gree, but also in giving added significance to the A.B. degree in 
music through the Cincinnati joint committee report under 
the chairmanship of Arnold Kvam. NASM, through joint com¬ 
mittee action with MENC, has also set standards for the B.Mus. 
in music therapy, and for the B.M.E. Master’s degrees in vari¬ 
ous areas, the Doctor of Musical Arts in performance, and the 
curriculum in church music have also received NASM atten¬ 
tion. 

There is, thinks Mr. Lawson, a great upsurge of general in- 
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terest in music and the arts in the wake of the great swing over 
to science which followed the appearance of Sputnik. It is be¬ 
ing recognized that we are in competition with Russia not only 
in science but also in the humanities, the arts, and other areas 
of education. The interest the government under President 
Kennedy is taking in the arts is very encouraging. 

Mr. Lawson here presented a list of things which CMS 
can and ought to do: 

1) Join hands with all other national music organizations 
in a united front, a powerful lobby for the arts. 

2) Give constant study to the teaching of theory, which, 
along with applied music, needs more adequate standards. 

3) Make a significant contribution to the training of an 
audience for the arts by developing courses for the general stu¬ 
dent. 

4) Use SYMPOSIUM to help develop a wider view of the 
arts and to create alertness among musicians to the federal gov¬ 
ernment’s affecting music and the other arts. 

5) Provide NASM with men of ability, skill and insight to 
assist in their examining applicant schools for accreditation. 

6) Investigate degree titles in departments of music. The 
plethora of such titles is not only humorous but also silly. 

7) Be informed and concerned with the activities of 
NCATE; it may have far-reaching effects on the total prepara¬ 
tion for musicianship. 

Mr. Lawson concluded by reading the press release an¬ 
nouncing the appointment by the Commissioner MacMurran 
of the Department of Education of Harold D. Cater, Ph.D. in 
American history, as Consultant to the Ofl&ce of Education in 
the area of the fine arts. Mr. Lawson believed that such an 
appointment should he of concern to all of us. 

DISCUSSION 

Questions to Mr. Lawson elicited further comment on the 
appointment of Mr. Cater as Arts Consultant in the Office of 
Education. Mr. Lawson made it clear that he knows nothing of 
Mr. Cater beyond the information given in the press release, 
and that he does not wish to imply that the appointment is nec¬ 
essarily a poor one, but that he and several others in conference 
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with Commissioner MacMurran had urged the appointment of 
someone from the field of music or of art, that Mr. MacMurran 
had doubted that there were any musicians or artists with suffi¬ 
cient administrative experience to handle the job. Mr. Lawson 
believes there are many. 

Mr. Martin Bernstein challenged Mr. Spivacke to enu¬ 
merate things the NMC has done for us to date. Mr. Spivacke 
said there were many things, but all falling into the general 
category of liaison among music organizations and between 
those organizations and the government. Members of these or¬ 
ganizations are largely uninformed on the activities of NMC 
but could very easily become enlightened by reading the 
NMC reports published in the NMC Bulletin (Subscrip¬ 
tions at $2-50 per year, 117 East 79th Street, New York). If 
anyone wishes to make proposals to NMC, Mr. Spivacke sug¬ 
gested that he attend the meeting of NMC in January, 1962, at 
which meeting Mr. Cater would be present. (N.B. CMS Presi¬ 
dent William Austin attended the meeting in question, made 
contributions. See the CMS Newsletter of February, 1962, for 
his report.) 

Regarding the use of CMS personnel on visitation teams 
for NASM accrediting, Henry Clarke spoke in endorsement of 
such a procedure. Mr. Kvam noted that our president, Mr. Aus¬ 
tin, is soon to be a member of such a team, and information 
was offered from the floor on the brilliant job Howard Boat¬ 
wright had done in an investigation of a school seeking higher 
membership, so apparently this sort of CMS contribution has 
already begun. 



Third Session 


Our Relation to Other Nations 
(Comparing College Music Here and Abroad) 

The addresses given at this session by Elliot Forbes, Iva 
Dee Hiatt, Wilton Mason, and Thomas Sokol are printed in 
full elsewhere in this issue. The fifth speaker, Glen Haydon, 
very modestly declined to make a formal article from his ex¬ 
temporaneous and enlightening remarks about his visit to the 
U.S.S.R. 


Annual Business Meeting 

The following report does not constitute the ofl&cial min¬ 
utes of the Society but is intended to indicate the important 
items of discussion and items upon which action was taken. 

A large portion of the Business Meeting was devoted to 
the report of the Chairman of the Publications Committee in 
conjunction with the report of the Editor of College Music 
SYMPOSIUM. Donald McCorkle was in the somewhat awk¬ 
ward position of being both of these gentlemen, and if it was 
not always clear in which capacity he was speaking, it apparently 
made no difference as there were no objections or questions 
on that point. The report in synopsis: 

The task of the Publications Committee during the year 
has been to set guiding policies for, and to launch, SYMPO¬ 
SIUM. SYMPOSIUM has been launched and the reaction 
from all quarters has been very gratifying. Recommended poli¬ 
cies for future functioning of SYMPOSIUM in relation to the 
Publications Committee are: 

1) The Publications Committee should not be active in 
the management and functioning of SYMPOSIUM but should 
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be limited to establishing policies along with the SYMPOSIUM 
editors. Membership of the Publications Committee and the 
stafE should not be, as they now are, overlapping. 

2) SYMPOSIUM should be basically a forum for CMS 
and should not publish research articles which might more ap¬ 
propriately be published in other journals. 

3) Members of the SYMPOSIUM editorial board from 
Editor to Regional Advisors should be appointed for terms of 
three years, terms arranged so that the entire group need not 
be changed at any one time. Appointments are to be initiated 
by the Editor, approved by the Publications Committee and 
approved by the Executive Board. The editorial board shall 
consist of the Editor—the head of the editorial board and pol¬ 
icy, writer of editorials and supervisor of production; Associate 
Editors—editors of all materials submitted or solicited and ac¬ 
cepted for publication; Editorial Advisors—^specialists in vari¬ 
ous music fields, advisors on editorial policy and validity of arti¬ 
cles submitted; Regional Advisors—^well-informed members of 
CMS representing major geographical areas who advise the 
Editor of current regional developments; Editorial Assistants 
as needed; and Business Manager—appointed by the Editor, 
term coinciding with the Editor’s, responsible for afEairs of fi¬ 
nance, advertising and distribution. 

Mr. McCorkle interrupted the report at this point to solicit 
comment on what the members thought the content of SYMPO¬ 
SIUM should be. There was a long discussion, and while no 
votes were taken, there seemed to be general agreement that 
SYMPOSIUM is first and foremost the organ of CMS, that it 
should contain primarily, though not necessarily exclusively, 
articles by members; that it should give considerable promi¬ 
nence to the proceedings of the annual meetings especially in 
view of the fact that so large a proportion of the members find 
it impossible to attend many of the meetings and the annual 
meetings represent the character and collective thinking of the 
Society. The discussion concluded with an enthusiastic show of 
approval to the Editor of the work already done and a mandate 
to continue along the same lines. 

In the remainder of Mr. McCorkle’s report it was recom¬ 
mended that there be a time limit on the service of any one 
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member of the Publications Committee and that the Executive 
Board secure the best talent available for this important work. 

• • • 

Mr. Kvam was called upon for a report on the Committee 
on Music in the Elementary and Secondary Schools of which 
he is chairman. There is a report, a long one, which there was 
insufficient time to read. Mr. Kvam suggested his duplicating it 
for distribution to all members with a request for written com¬ 
ment. Mr. Kvam noted that in any program for music education 
there should be a body of general education, about half the 
total program, which will necessitate some compromise in both 
the B.Mus. program in the direction of more general education 
and the Liberal Arts program in the direction of more subject 
and professional work. This may result in a five-year program. 
Mr. Kvam suggested a session on the subject at the next annual 
meeting and urged all members to do some diligent homework 
in preparation, for few of the members of CMS are really in¬ 
formed at all on what is going on in that field. 

• • • 

A report from the Membership Committee by its chair¬ 
man, Clarence Barber, indicated an increase in membership of 
over 80 during the year, that all states but Hawaii are now rep¬ 
resented, and that the greatest increase geographically was in 
the South. 

There was a proposal to initiate a new type of membership 
(associate) for graduate students. Despite some objections to 
this, the Executive Board was empowered to investigate the 
necessary procedure for making this kind of membership avail¬ 
able. 


The Committee on Orchestras for which the Society called 
in the 1961 meeting has been formed with Elliot Galkin 
(Goucher College) as chairman. A member of this Committee, 
David Epstein (Antioch College) proposed making possible 
among interested members the circulation of tapes and scores 
of unpublished works by CMS members or their students. 
There was sufficient interest expressed that the President 
promised to explore the possibilities. (N.B. Mr. Epstein is now 
assembling information and would welcome inquiries or sug¬ 
gestions.) 
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The results of the pre-meeting balloting were announced. 
Henry Leland Clarke is the new Vice-President and Ruth Doug¬ 
lass was re-elected Secretary. Members of the Council newly 
elected for a term of three years are: 

John Baldwin, Hamilton College 
Martin Bernstein, New York University 
Arlan R. Coolidge, Brown University 
Louise Cuyler, University of Michigan 
Scott Goldthwaite, University of Illinois 
Imogene Horsley, Carleton College 
Donald M. McCorkle, Moravian Music Foundation 
Alexander L. Ringer, University of Illinois 
William Russell, Pomona College 
Clemens Sandresky, Salem College 
The Society voted unanimously to join the Interna¬ 
tional Society for Music Education of which MENC is the only 
other American association presently a member. 

The Society accepted the invitation of Ohio State Univer¬ 
sity to meet there in conjunction with the American Musi- 
cological Society in December, 1962. 
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FIRST CONCERT / MUSIC BY THE HOSTS 

JOHN S. MUELLER (Salem College), Harpsichord and Organ 
SINGERS GUILD OF WINSTON-SALEM 
AND CHAxMBER ORCHESTRA 
RICHARD BLOESCH (Salem CoUege), Conductor 

Prelude of Moravian Chorales Outdoors 
THE SALEM BAND, AUSTIN E. BURKE, JR., Director 

Part I MUSIC FOR HARPSICHORD AND ORGAN 

SWEEIINCK Variations on “My Young Life Will Come to an End.” 

SWEELINCK Fantasy in Echo Style 

BACH Variations on the Christmas Chorale 

“From Heaven Above to Earth I Come” 

1. Canon at the octave 
IL Canon at the fifth 

III. Canon at the seventh 

IV. Canon at the octave in augmentation 

V. Inverted canon at the sixth, third, second, ninth 

BACH Fantasy and Fugue in G minor 

Part II MUSIC FROM THE HERITAGE OF SALEM 

BEGHLER Chorale: Sing Hallelujah, Praise the Lord 
Choir and Audience 

BECHLER Anthem; O the Blessedness Is Great, for mixed chorus 
and orchestra 

HERBST Anthem: The People That in Darkness Wandered, for 
tenor, baritone, mixed chorus and orchestra 

HAGEN Anthem: All the World Shall Sing, for mixed chorus 

and orchestra 

ANON. Chorale: Jesus Makes My Heart Rejoice 

Choir and Audience 

ANON. Duet for Flutes (1st modem performance) 

Charles DeLaney and Virginia Griffith 

PETER Anthem: Glory Be to Him, for mixed chorus and 

organ 

PETER Anthem: The Golden Gates Are Lifted Up, for mixed 

(double) choras and orchestra 

ANTES Three Moravian Chorales 

What Splendid Rays of Tmth and Grace (Christian 
Gregor) 

O Deepest Grief (Johann Rist) 

Hark, My Soul, It Is the Lord (William Cowper) 

ANTES Anthem: Shout Ye Heavens, for mixed chorus and or¬ 

chestra 

LEINBACH Chorale: Christ the Lord, the Lord Most Glorious 
Choir and Audience 

SALEM COLLEGE 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

December 27, 1961, at 8:00 
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SECOND CONCERT / MUSIC BY THE VISITORS 


EDWARD T. CONE (Princeton University), Piano 
THE NORTH CAROLINA STRING QUARTET 
(University of North Carolina) 

EDGAR ALDEN, Violin DOROTHY ALDEN, Viola 
JEAN HEARD, Violin MARY GRAY CLARKE, Cello 


HAYDN Quartet in G major. Op. 54, No. 1 

Allegro con brio 
Allegretto 

Menuetto; Allegretto 
Finale; Presto 


SESSIONS Second Sonata 

Allegro con fuoco 
Lento 

Misurato e pesante 


SCHUBERT Sonata in C major (unfinished) 

Moderate 

Andante 


FINNEY Sixth String Quartet in E (1950) 

Introduction (Tranquillo); Allegro appassionato 
Allegro scherzando 
Intermezzo (Tranquillo) 

Adagio; Allegretto decisive 


SALEM COLLEGE 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
December 28, 1961, at 8:30 
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Rooney Coffer, Dept, of Music, Douglass College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 


September 19, 1961 

Dear Mr. McCorkle: 

Acting directly on your suggestion that readers of the first issue of the College 
Music SYMPOSIUM share their thoughts with you, I am taking this opportunity to 
do precisely that. Before launching into my reaaions to the contents of this issue, 
let me first wish your venture good luck and a long, fruitful existence. 

At the outset, may I suggest that in the future, if you continue to report 
symposia, meetings, etc. at which extemporaneous remarks are offered, they be edited 
for reading, i.e. be revised sufficiently without destroying the intended sense to read 
like English. In the main body of ffie issue with the exception of obviously weU- 
prepared papers by Ringer, Waite and Schifrin, the level of expression is startlingly 
poor and inadequate, ill-suited to a journal which wants to engage the interest of 
professional, educated readers. Perhaps this is merely a personal idiosyncracy; but I 
am distressed by poor English. There is necessarily a direct correspondence, it seems 
to me, between quality of thought and the quality of its articulation. 

To go to the heart of the matter, however. I do not believe that very much can 
be gained by giving space once again to yet another symposium dedicated to ex¬ 
ploring the "lag” between theory and praaice, whether this lag actually exists or not, 
depending on one’s view of the situation. It would be more significant to provide an 
opportunity for vital statements by people who are attempting to work out the 
problem of a valid approach to the teaching of either theory or music history. Specu¬ 
lative articles and critical essays on areas of vital interest would ultimately prove 
more beneficial to the creation of a climate which could have its effect on those who 
are teaching by causing them to reflect, to re-evaluate, to assess. Happily, you did 
actually print two such pieces—^Waite’s and Ringer’s. 

In my own mind I have long been convinced that not enough attention is paid 
by musicians to the culmral climate in which the ideas and subjea matter they deal 
with are born, developed and transformed. Waite’s article is admirable for this reason 
since he shows clearly that the art of music has its roots not in music per se but in the 
society in which it comes about and flourishes, direaly influenced by the vital cur¬ 
rents affecting that society. 

It would serve us all well if we knew more and could therefore think more 
about why 20th century music is what it is: not as a mere reartion to 19th century 
music, a casting-off of traditional processes of musical thought, etc. but as a mani¬ 
festation of a new consciousness, of a different stance toward reality. Musicians of 
today are suspicious of philosophical speculation—no doubt a reaaion vs. the 19th 
century. They consequently lack the vital enthusiasm for the musical art of the great 
figures of the very century they rejea—^Beethoven, Berlioz, Wagner, Mahler. Pre- 
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cisely for this reason, their approach to contemporary music, their own music whether 
they like it or not, is intellectually timid and remains confined within the limts of 
desaiption of the external features of contemporary music. For example Edrchner 
says: ” ^Contemporary materials" are easily grasped/’ He goes on to say that to 
establish significant relationships with these materials is a problem of a totally 
different order . . /’ Such statements can only arise from a misunders^nding of 
“materials” and “relationships.” To assume that “materials’ somehow exist outside 
of "relationships” is to assume that the process of composition is essentially techno¬ 
logical rather than uniquely imaginative, the projection of an aural vision which is 
organically constituted. Composers and Theorists who teach theory, if they hold 
such views as stated by Kirchner—and evidently the majority does are in need of 
intense philosophical reflection about the creative process itself. If, because we mi^t 
fallr and write about music, we must make arbitrary separations between categories 
such as "materials” and "relationships,” at least we ought to remember that we do 
so because we are now engaged in a verbal act and should not be unduly impressed 
by the terms we use and come to believe that what we separate for purposes of analy¬ 
sis and verbalization actually exists in a separate state, divided into neat rational 
packages. What is needed is the courage to speculate, to take thought beyond the 
safe limits of externally verifiable but perhaps ultimately meaningless statements. 
What we need is more insight into, less "facts” about, music. 

Ringer’s article suggests the necessity to explore intensively the situation of 
music in a mass society—^whether that society be “democratic” or "co mm u n istic in 
its form of government: the uses of music in such society; and the attitude of such 
societies toward the arts in general. The problem is unique to our time and must 
be understood if the process of music education on the secondary school and college 
levels is to become meaningful. Yet we seem to shy away from coming to grips with 
the problem either from trepidation and fear or sheer inability to recognize the 
problem qua problem. W'e must not be afraid to ask ourselves: what happens to an 
art such as music which depends on a high degree of developed sensibility and per¬ 
ception in a society such as ours where enormous numbers of people lead lives which 
make almost any kind of life of the intellect or of the sensibilities a virtual im¬ 
possibility.^ Perhaps we must ultimately accept the possibility that music is an aristo¬ 
cratic, elite form of art for a minority. Surely, if it is to remain art at all, it must not 
succumb to the pressures of uninformed, uncultivated taste. The whole question of 
music education must be pushed back to its source. 

Personally, I should like to read articles which deal with music with the same 
rich vibrant thrust and intelleaual passion which informs the best of music itself. 
I would applaud the writer who dares to speculate, to hypothesize. I would respond 
to the historian who takes a look at the history of contemporary music (which it has 
by now acquired) and dares to suggest that Freud and/or ]^stentialism, for in¬ 
stance, may have as much to do widb the dimate of our music as Aristotle did with 
the music of the 13 th Century as Waite points out. I could cheer the theorist who 
takes a hard look at so-called 2Qth Century harmony and deddes that it has other 
reasons for being than extrusions of or deviations from past praaice, I would warm 
to the writer who speculates about the perception of music, who dares to suggest that 
the old aesthetics of stimulus-response is dead. 

I hope you will forgive my exhortation. Perhaps I have made suggestions which 
go beyond the intended scope of your journal. At the very least, however, I hope you 
will provide a forum for ideas which ring out because they have vitality and sub¬ 
stance. Once again I wish you and the College Music SYMPOSIUM success. 

Sincerely, 

Geokge Rochberg, Chakman 
Music Department 

University of Pennsylvania 



Who’s Who in Symposium 


Harold Spivacke claims to be innocent o£ the academic 
profession, but the profession knows him well as an esteemed 
colleague whose interests he consistently champions and serves. 
As Chief of the Music Division of the Library of Congress he is 
an invaluable public servant and good friend to all who do 
musicological research or have a deep interest in the national 
musical scene. He holds the Ph.D. from the University of Berlin, 
and among many important posts is a member of the executive 
committee of the National Music Council. 

Elliot Forbes, who is Professor of Music at Harvard and 
Director of the Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral 
Society, taught at Princeton from 1947 to 1958. Appropriately, 
the Princeton University Press will publish his revision of 
A. W. Thayer’s Life of Beethoven which he began during his 
years there. 

IvA Dee Hiatt’s singular charm and artistic excellence have 
made her and her choral groups favorites throughout the world. 
A product of the University of California at Berkeley, under 
Bloch, Sessions, Thompson, Elkus, and Bliss, Miss Hiatt is now 
Director of Choral Music at Smith College, and last summer was 
visiting professor at Harvard. 

Thomas A. Sokol is Assistant Professor and Director of 
Choral Music at Cornell University, having moved far above 
Cayuga’s waters from Cambridge where he was Assistant Choir¬ 
master of Harvard University and Assistant Conductor of the 
Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral Society. 

Wilton Mason, a pianist and musicologist, graduated from 
Juilliard and with three degrees from the University of North 
Carolina. At Chapel Hill he is now Professor of Music History 
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and Director of the Institute of Folk Music. And as a composer 
his chamber music, songs, one opera, and a musical comedy have 
enjoyed numerous successful productions. 

Paul J. Revitt is a native of the Pacific Northwest who 
studied at the Universities of Washington, Harvard, and 
Chicago. An inveterate world traveler and enthusiastic observer 
of men, manners, music, and minerals, he is no less a fine 
scholar and teacher whose apartment high on a hill overlooks 
the University of California at Los Angeles, where he is Assist¬ 
ant Professor of Music. He is a member of the editorial board of 
SYMPOSIUM. 

Clifford Taylor says that the matter of music and liberal 
education have been of great concern to him in his position as 
Associate Professor of Humanities in Music at Chatham College. 
He possesses an enviable background in music from Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Harvard University, and the Berkshire 
Music Center, where his teachers have included Lopatnikoff, 
Piston, Fine, Thompson, Merritt, Hindemith, and Mazzeo. His 
compositions have won important performances and prizes. 

Lee Rigsby is Dean of the School of Music at The Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina. 

Hubert Henderson, Director of Bands at the University of 
Maryland, has recently received the Ph.D. degree in musicology. 

Allen Sapp has just finished his first year as Chairman 
of the Department of Music at the University of Buffalo. 

Donald M. McCorkle views the academic scene from the 
vantage of a foundation director, college professor, research 
musicologist, editor, and conductor. He holds the Ph.D. and 
M.A. from Indiana University and the B.M. from Bradley Uni¬ 
versity. 

George Hauptfuehrer is presently acting head of the De¬ 
partments of Fine Arts and Music at Bethany College (W. Va.) 
and was Editor of the original CMS Proceedings. 

Bryce Jordan, who is Professor of Music at the University 
of Maryland, served on the faculty of the Salzburg Seminar in 
American Studies during the past summer. 



F ootnotes 


By the time you have read this far we trust you have reached 
positive conclusions about what you do and do not like about the 
second issue of College Music SYMPOSIUM. It would help the 
Editor immensely to know your reactions so that we can affect fur¬ 
ther improvements based upon concrete suggestions. We welcome 
communications from our members and subscribers alike. 

We trust also that you have taken the time to read over the 
Membership of the Society and have been impressed with the geo¬ 
graphical and academic complexion of our distinguished members. 
The College Music Society is growing, obviously, but has hardly 
reached a point where satisfaction can set in. A membership applica¬ 
tion is included below for the benefit of your colleagues whose names 
are not among the Members of the Society. 

The 1962 annual meeting of the College Music Society will be 
held in conjunction with the 1962 annual meeting of the American 
Musicological Society at Ohio State University, Columbus, in Decem¬ 
ber. The CMS and AMS program committees have chosen as the 
subject for a joint session, “The Crisis in Musical Patronage,” a 
most pertinent subject it seems to us. The CMS Executive Board 
suggests a pre-session reading list consisting of the following items 
dealing with federal subsidy of the arts; Representative Frank 
Thompson, Jr., “Government and the Arts,” in One Hundred Years 
of Music in America, ed. by Paul Henry Lang (New York, 1961) ; 
Robert Sabin, “Government and the Arts: A Survey,” in Musical 
America (January 1962); and Annual Report of the National Coun¬ 
cil on the Arts and Government (New York: The Council, 117 W. 
57th St., 1962). 

The Department of Defense, acting through the National 
Music Council and the USO, has established a procedure for select¬ 
ing college musical groups to tour the overseas installations of the 
United States Armed Forces. The second series of these tours will be 
scheduled for the period 1963-64. Applications must be filed by 
November 15, 1962, with the Chairman of the Committee, Archie N. 
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Jones, Dean, Conservatory of Music, The University of Kansas City, 
4420 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City 11, Mo. Application forms and 
detailed information may be secured by writing the Chairman. Each 
member of the Committee will be glad to answer questions and 
assist with applications. Committee Members: Dean Jones, Allen P. 
Britton (University of Michigan, Ann Arbor), E. William Doty 
(University of Texas, Austin), Peter Paul Fuchs (Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge), William C. Hartshorn (Board of Educa¬ 
tion, Los Angeles), Theodore Kratt (University of Oregon, Eugene), 
Karl Kuersteiner (Florida State University, Tallahassee), G. Wallace 
Woodworth (Harvard University, Cambridge). 

The Editor wishes to tajkje this space and opportunity to ex¬ 
press his deepest gratitude to all the members of the Editorial Board 
who, during the past two years, have assisted graciously in the ardu¬ 
ous task of establishing a journal. If their individual talents have 
not been utilized to the fullest—^because of the tentative steps we 
have walked—they may be sure that their counsel has been valuable 
and heeded. We owe a particular debt for excellent work "to the 
Associate Editors, George Hauptfuehrer and, since 1962, Bryce 
Jordan. During the three years the Editor has served in his capacity 
he has had the good fortune to work with several fine Publications 
Committees consisting of George Hauptfuehrer, William J. Mitchell, 
Alexander L. Ringer, Robert S. Tangeman, Robert M. Trotter, and 
G. Wallace Woodworth. As their Chairman he sought their advice 
often and their support made possible the building of SYMPOSIUM. 
The Publications Committee consists now of the new Chairman, 
Martin Bernstein, R. Sterling Beckwith, G. Wallace Woodworth, 
and Donald M. McCorkle. 

Beginning in January 1963 the Editor’s mantle and neuroses 
will pass on to another. Henry W. Kaufmann, lately of Ohio State 
and now of Rutgers University, has been appointed Editor and will 
have full responsibility for the preparation of Volume 3 of SYM¬ 
POSIUM. We wish him well. Our turn has been most gratifying, 
though we can well appreciate the maxim that deans [and editors] 
never fade away and die; they just lose their faculties. J 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSfflP 

I hereby apply for membership in the College Music Society and enclose 
my check for 1962-63 dues in the amount of |5.00. 

Name . 

Mailing Address . 


Institution where teaching 


Address of institution, if different from mailing address: 


Present academic position and teaching assignment: 


If not a member of a college faculty, please indicate your particular 
interest in the Society: 


Degrees held (with dates and institutions where earned): 


Please mail this application, with a check for $5.00 payable to the 
College Music Society, to: 

Professor Ruth Douglass 
Department of Music 
Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 






















































